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Westward Ho! 


HE next Convention will be held at 
Minneapolis; a decision by the Board 
of Directors that is a happy one. 

There is nothing new in the plan of holding 
a Convention at some place other than 
Washington; in fact, the custom has been 
more or less established that this should 
occur every third year. But there is, not- 
withstanding, a tendency to choose Wash- 
ington, partly because of habit and partly 
through a feeling that proximity to govern- 
mental forces may be opportune. It is not 
the purpose of these lines to discuss this 
phase of the question; their object is to 
comment upon the special excellence of 
the present choice. 

This excellence is twofold; on the one 
hand because the place selected is in the 
West, on the other because it is in the 
territory of the Minnesota Chapter. 

To the westerner, Minnesota does not 
seem very western; to us of the great 
eastern centers it is at least enough so to 
make us feel that it lies well beyond the 
atmosphere of our accustomed lives and 
thoughts. It seems to us also western 
enough to lie within the boundaries of 
that great region conscious of some sense 
of isolation from the intimate contact 
essential to the harmonious growth of the 
Institute. To that extent, the choice is 
good. 

Nobody who has at all followed the work 
of the Minnesota Chapter; who knows at 


all the men in it; who realizes its aspira- 
tions and the efficiency of its communal 
efforts, can fail to believe that it is a living 
force for the building up of those ideals 
of public service for which we stand. It 
was well said, by a director, during the 
Board’s discussion of a Convention place, 
that the Minnesota Chapter was not fol- 
lowing but leading the Institute. And so, 
yet again, the choice is good. 

But there is even a broader reason for it. 
We of the East tend, unknowingly to our- 
selves, to become enmeshed in the insis- 
tent complexity of our environment. We 
do not know, we have little vision of, our 
country as a whole and of those who are 
playing their parts in sections beyond our 
common view. It narrows and deadens us. 
We become self-centered, self-satisfied, 
ignorant of much we should see clearly, 
lacking in that quick sympathy of under- 
standing without which we must all die. 
The cure lies in going forth from the 
little circle that appears to us to be the 
world; going among our brothers who are, 
long miles away, solving problems for us 
all. 

That officers, directors, delegates and 
other members of the Institute should con- 
vene in that place where the Minnesota 
men conduct their Institute work of es- 
thetic and social service, is no more than a 
fitting recognition of the value of that 
work. C. Grant LaFarce. 











DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
The two wings of the building are here shown, as well as the gap to be filled by the central portion. Lack- 
ing the space which the completion of the building would afford, the Department is now paying $131,000.00 a 
year in rentals. The character of the buildings which have been erected for this Department, by private owners, 


indicates how the city of Washington is being desecrated through the rapacity of real-estate speculators and the 
stupidity of our public-building policy. 


Our Stupid and Blundering National Policy of 
Providing Public Buildings 


By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


I. In Washington 


j - » > ” . . . . 
N the W ashington “Star” of Decem- its most Important bureaus, every one of which 
ber 24 last, there appeared the fol- has been virtually affected by conditions arising 
lowing item: from the European war. Their quarters are inade- 


quate and inconvenient. One of these annexes Is a 


“ASKS FOR NEW BUILDING FOR STATE private dwelling, overcrowded with clerks, and over- 


DEPARTMENT loaded with valuable records subject to total loss in 
case of fire. 
“CG ‘SIN : “While Congress hé rovided — preliminar 
Secrerary LANsinG Poinrs our Crowpep Con- ule Congress has provided — preliminary 
DITION OF Various BUREAUS IN ‘ANNEXES.’ plans and a site for a much-needed building for the 
Department, no progress has been made toward its 
“The need of a new building to accommodate erection, nor is any immediate progress in apparent 
the growing needs of the State Department, now contemplation. It seems necessary, therefore, to 
mainly housed in the southern wing of the State, invoke private enterprise to relieve the Depart- 
War, and Navy Building, is again urged upon Con- _—ment’s present deplorable lack of proper accommo- 
gress In a memorandum submitted by Secretary dation. 


Lansing. “It is believed that private capital may be 

“*The Department,’ Secretary Lansing says, ‘has __ sufficiently interested to construct a building ade- 
for some years outgrown its present quarters, and quately adapted to the Department needs in close 
has had to house in outlying buildings several of proximity to the State, War and Navy Building, if 
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Department of Justice Signal Corps Laboratory 
flices 1710 Pennsylvania Avenue 
1435-9 K Street Assessed value, $19,200.00; real value, $28,800.00; *an- 
; Assessed value, $93,640.00; real value, $140,- nual rental, $2,100.00; tnet return to owner, 514%. 
; 000.00; *annual rental, $12,400.00; tnet re- 


turn to owner, 7%. 





Post Office Department Department of State 
Shops and Equipment 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue 
First and K Streets, N. E. Assessed value, $57,600.00; real value, $86,- 
Assessed value, $200,000.00; real value, $300,000.00; *an- 400.00; *annual rental, $4,500.00; fnet return 
nual rental, $32,000.00; tnet return to owner, 834%. to owner probably about 344%. 


*The Government bears all cost for heat, light, elevators (where used) and janitor service. 
*tDeducting estimated amount for taxes and insurance. 
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Sous 
Department of Commerce Department of Agriculture 
Offices Public Roads 
Penna. Ave. and 19th Street. Willard Building 
Assessed value, $444,236.00; real value, $666,- Assessed value, $182,160.00; real value, $270,000.00; 
000.00; *annual rental, $65,500.00; {net return *annual rental, $9,500.00; {net return to owner, 
to owner, 734%. 14%. 





Quartermaster Corps Treasury Department 
Warehouse tables 
Eckington Place, N. E. 450 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Assessed value, $27,024.00; real value, $40,500.00; Assessed value, $10,821.00; real value, $16,000.00; 
*annual rental, $4,938.00; {net return to owner, *annual rental, $1,200.00; fnet return to owner, 
11%. 5uN. 
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authority be given the Secretary of State to enter 
into a five- or ten-year lease at a reasonable annual 
rental.’ ” 


Outside of Washington, the casual reader 
of this item would at once deplore, with 
Secretary Lansing, the conditions which 
he recites. He would also blame somebody. 
He would upbraid Congress, or our system 
of political parties, or the vague institu- 
tion which he calls the Government. He 
would no doubt resort to such adjectives 
as “idiotic,” “stupid,” “‘inefficient,” or 
worse. Never would he connect himself 
with the problem! 

It seems absurdly trite to point out that 
a democracy has only itself to blame for 
such things, or that the democratic prin- 
ciple does not automatically remove all the 
defects which are supposed to inhere in 
every other form of government, or that 
with the right to govern goes the duty of 
giving some thought to the problem! 

We are busy, forgetful, far away. And 
there are the narcotics of private interest 
and the struggle for party supremacy, 
overshadowing fundamental principles. 
Therefore, it is not strange that they 
become lost to sight. But if they are lost 
to sight by the people, they will surely be 
lost to sight by those in power. A democ- 
racy is led by the people. Therein lies 
the greatness and the beauty of the prin- 
ciple. We have not learned how to apply 
it. We do not lead. We are misled by 
misleaders! 

The bald question is this: As a sym- 
pathizer of any given administration, 
would you risk the loss of an approaching 
election by uncompromisingly backing up 
the administration in the adoption of a 
broad, constructive policy involving an 
expenditure which the opposition would 
instantly characterize as “wasteful ex- 
travagance?” Or would you prefer the ad- 
ministration to avoid the issue, and make 
sure of winning? Or, as an opponent of the 
administration, would you join with your 
friends in decrying a really constructive 
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piece of legislation as “‘wasteful extrava- 
gance” as a means of defeating the party 
in power? 

More things depend upon the answers to 
those questions than upon the basic prin- 
ciples of government administration. The 
answer will be that such matters should, 
like the framing of the tariff, be “taken out 
of politics.” Of course they should. Are 
there any questions of governmental ad- 
ministration which belong in politics? How 
are they to be taken out? Only when a 
majority of voters take themselves out of 
politics and into citizenship—and learn the 
fundamental essential of citizenship which 
is to be both willing and able to think for 
one’s self—but yet not selfishly! 

Forgive the tergiversation. It is excusa- 
ble on the ground that the blame for the 
conditions recited by Secretary Lansing 
should be brought home to the very 
hearth-fires—dear me! How fast our tra- 
ditions are vanishing! One must, of course, 
say—brought home to the very radiators 
of the citizens of the United States! 

In Washington, the casual reader of the 
paragraph which has been quoted would 
at once recognize an impending building 
enterprise. He would very likely surmise 
that, on the strength of the Secretary’s 
statement, the details were pretty far 
advanced. He would wonder where the 
building was to be located, and who were 
the parties in interest. But he would also 
deplore, if he really cared, the addition of 
another building to the list of those which 
have already been built for the purpose 
of renting them to the Government. He 
would take it for granted that the Govern- 
ment would not be making a good bargain, 
since none of these operations are for the 
best interests of the Government. If he 
owned office-building property, he would 
be worried about the future of his prop- 
erty. He knows that Washington can- 
not absorb vacant offices except by a very 
gradual process, and the ultimate abandon- 
ment of these temporary quarters by the 
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Government means throwing on the market 
an unusual rentable floor space. This 
means a possible lowering of office rentals, 
unless the buildings are converted into 
hotels or apartment houses. In the latter 
case, the terms under which the Govern- 


ment occupies the building for a term of 


ten years, let us say, generally mean that, 
at the end of that time, the owner has 
been entirely rermbursed for his building 
cost. He then has a considerable advantage 
over the owners of similar property, even 
though he may have to bear some con- 
siderable expense for the conversion of the 
building. So much for what that citizen 
would think. 

Far removed from Washington, it is 
not improbable that the other citizen who 
cared would be somewhat startled on 
learning that a government possessing the 
resources of our own, should be reduced to 
the necessity of invoking the aid of private 
capital in providing a building wherein 
the business of the Department of State 
might be conducted with convenience and 
efficiency, and wherein its records might 
be free from danger of fire. The Depart- 
ment of State! In a private office build- 
ing! What in the world does this mean? 

It means that, for at least fifty years, 
these conditions have been repeatedly 
confronting administration after adminis- 
tration, and that they have never been 


met and solved. It is always so much 


easier and safer, from the party point of 


view, to avoid an initial and fundamental 
expenditure, by contracting to pay an 
annual rental which is so small in compari- 
son, that the ultimately greater expendi- 
ture becomes obscured. The question of 
adequately providing office space for the 
conduct of Government business is a busi- 
ness proposition. It ought never to be 
thought of in any other light. The need 
for larger quarters is a recognized fact. 
It has been apparent for years that there 
will always be a steady annual growth. 
The business of one hundred million people 
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demands a greater number of men and 
offices than the business of fifty millions, 
and the business of the future two hundred 
millions may as well be reckoned with now 


as later. It should be a basic principle of 


government building operations—the 
recognition of this constant growth. The 
problem presents no terrifying difficulties. 
It is one of codrdination and calculation. 
But if each new requirement is to be met 
by building an isolated and unrelated 
office-building, the problem will soon be 
complicated with a real-estate catastrophe 
in the city of Washington. 

The buildings rented by the Government 
are of two types: First, dwelling or busi- 
ness buildings not built for office usage. 
Second, buildings which have been spe- 
cially erected for the use of a particular 
department. Space is also rented in com- 
mercial office buildings and to a very con- 
siderable extent. The illustrations to this 
article do not by any means cover the 
whole field. They do actually portray the 
general character of buildings rented by 
the Government. 

The leases are of two kinds. Those 
which run from July 1 of one year to June 
30 of the next. Such leases generally con- 
tain a clause permitting the Government to 
vacate at any time during the term upon 
giving thirty days’ notice. In case the 
owner is asked to make extensive repairs, 
an assurance is generally given, through a 
bureau chief, that the building will be 
retained for a period of years. This en- 
courages the owner to spend money in 
adapting his property to Government use. 

A lease for longer than one year cannot 
be made except by act of Congress. Such 
leases are made for the purpose of inducing 


somebody to erect a building for the use of 


a particular department. When such a pro- 
ceeding is contemplated, the requirements 
are made known to owners of private 
property and speculative builders. This is 
the signal for the prelude. It is expected 
that the Government will make a ten-year 
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Interstate Commerce Commis- Navy Department War Department 
sion Offices Offices Various Offices 
1319 F Street, N. W. New York Ave. and 18th St., N. W. 1729 New York Avenue 
Assessed value, $308,925.00; | Assessed value, $190,000.00; real value, Assessed value, $75,282.00; real 
real value, $460,000.00; *an- $285,000.00; *annual rental, $40,- value, $113,000.00; *annual 
nual rental, $39,024.00; fnet 000.00; Tnet return to owner, 12%. rental, $7,200.00; tnet return 
return to owner, 614%. to owner, 41%‘ 








sagy: 
Office of Depot Quartermaster Treasury Department 
Seventeenth and F Streets, N. W. Various Offices 
Assessed value, $22,048.00; real value, $33,000.00; *annual rental, New York Ave. near 18th St., N. W. 
$2,500.00; fnet return to owner, 544%. Assessed value, $16,000.00; real value, 


$24,000.00; *annual rental, $2,150.00; 
tnet return to owner, 7%. 
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Civil Service Commission 
Offices 
1724 F Street, N. W. 
Assessed value, $121,221.00; real value, $181,000.00; 
*annual rental, $12,000.00; fnet return to owner, 
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Department of Labor 
Offices 


Penna. Avenue and 17th Street, N. W. 
Assessed value, $340,000.00; real value, $510,000.00; 


*annual rental, $20,000.00; tnet return to owner, 
oa 
4%3'7/o- 


3.88%. 





Department of Agriculture Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Plant Industry Bureau of Chemistry 
215-17 Twelfth Street, S. W. 216 Thirteenth Street 
Assessed value, $12,842.00; real Assessed value, $98,766.00; real 
value, $19,250.00; *annual rental, value, $148,000.00; *annual 
00.00; tnet return to owner, rental, $16,000.00; {net return 
34% to”owner, 9%. 
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Department of Agriculture 
Various ces 
220 Fourteenth Street, S. W. 
Assessed value, $120,925.00; real 
value, $180,000.00; *annual 
rental, $20,000.00; {net return to 
owner, 94%. 
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lease on such a basis that the builder will be 
entirely recouped for his investment at the 
end of that ten-year period. 

In making up estimates for the consider- 
ation of the Government, each prospective 
owner puts in his land at the highest pos- 
sible figure and includes a good outside 
price for the building. This apparently 
helps to fix the rental price at the largest 
sum the Government can be persuaded into 
paying. These calculations also affect the 
lender of money and make him look more 
kindly upon his share of the proposition, 
which is to take care of the builders’ mort- 
gage. For some time no one knows who 
will really land the plum, but everybody 
likes to make a little bet. First, the owner 
of the land, then the lender of the money, 
next the actual builder, who has to get a 
round discount because part of his payment 
is in unmarketable second-mortgage paper, 
and finally the holder of the equity who 
hopes to sell on the showing the investment 
makes with the return secured by so good 
a paymaster as “our country.” 

The 10 per cent basis which is commonly 
accepted as that upon which Congress may 
be expected to sanction a ten-year lease, 
generally means that the Government is 
paying interest at the rate of about fifteen 
per cent upon the actual investment. 

In the case of existing buildings which 
have been rented, the great disparity be- 
tween valuations and rentals may be 
accounted for in a number of ways. When 
a casual building, or dwelling, or stable, 
comes on the market, the owner naturally 
makes the best arrangement he can. If 
he takes the Government for a tenant, he 
knows that the repairs and the wear and 
tear commonly are greater than with 
almost any other class of tenant. It is not 
all “beer and skittles” for the owner, by 
any means. In the list of values which is 
published to accompany this article, there 
are naturally many inequalities which are 
seemingly hard to reconcile, but it is 
pretty obvious that most of the owners are 
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enjoying a revenue from their investments 
which speaks well for their sagacity. It 
must also be remembered that the specially 
built buildings are serious problems, when 
vacated by the Government. The Navy 
Building, for example, (see page 49), was 
designed with the thought of a possible 
conversion into a hotel or apartment house. 
It has a seven-story annex, of the cotton- 
mill type, which does not appear in the 
illustration, but which is offensively notice- 
able to every person who approaches the 
Corcoran Gallery or who walks down 
Seventeenth Street to the Pan-American 
Building. That annex is only one of the 
architectural blots. which already disfigure 
Washington, and which came into being 
on the sanction of the Government. 

The Commerce Building (see page 46) 
has a similar future in store for it, if it 
ever is vacated by the Government. Too 
far from the business district to be avail- 
able for office uses, it must be converted, 
and thus fulfil the dire mission of never 
being a building really designed for the 
use to which it is put. 

A glance at the summary of rentals paid 
discloses the pleasant surprise that the 
Department of Agriculture, waiting for the 
completion of its building, the two wings 
of which require to be joined together, is 
now paying $131,000 a year in rentals! 

On page 57, the reader will note the 
latest addition to the long list of buildings 
which have been rented by the Department 
of Agriculture or built for it. This is the 
Bieber Building. It seems to have been 
deliberately placed as an insult to the 
intelligence of the nation, or as a calm 
defiance of every known law of either 
business or community values. The Gov- 
ernment pays $35,360 a year rental for 
this building, and on the strength of that 
rental, the builder is reported to have taken 
a sale profit of $100,000! 

In the building on K Street (see page 
45) occupied by the Department of 
Justice, there are stored 45,000 volumes 
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which are a part of the law library of the 
Department. They are ranged on shelves 
which have been put up in the rooms and 
hallways and are subject to destruction by 
fire at any moment. The balance of the 
library, stored elsewhere, is in the same 
predicament, as are most of the Depart- 
ment’s archives. The housing of the 
Department of Justice is a disgrace to a 
nation which boasts of its greatness and 


glory, while the condition of the offices of 


the Department of State has already been 
recited. 

One could fill page after page with com- 
ments of this character and yet there seems 
no one to blame. It is just a part of our way 
of doing things. The same drama which is 
played over a new building in Washington 
enacts itself in any other city where a 
Government building is to be erected. No 
one seems to really have the Government’s 
interest at heart. Everybody is looking for 
a plum and not caring much in what 
manner it falls into his lap, or has to be 
knocked from the tree. 

In Washington, it will be asked, why 
do not the assessors raise their valuations 
on these Government-rented properties 
which are yielding a return on the invest- 
ment out of all proportion to the normal 
return in the District of Columbia. The 
answer is that the assessors must base 
their calculations on property values, not 
on franchise values! That is what the ten- 
year government leases are—franchises! 
Instruments given into the hands of 
speculators for the purpose of capitali- 
zation and sale on the established value of 
the rental to be paid by the Government, 
which bears no normal relation to the in- 
vestment in the property. The buyer of 
this franchise gets his money back In ten 
years; he gambles that he will then be able 
to either continue the rental or else convert 
the property into an income-producing 
one. It is manifest that the assessors of 
the District of Columbia have no power 
to tax these fictitious franchise values. 
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And the Government goes into the 
business of operating fifty isolated plants, 
for, as has already been stated, the rentals 
paid, almost without exception, include 
no heat, light, elevator or janitor service. 
Any business man knows that he could 
not conduct his business in fifty small 
plants as economically as he could conduct 
it in one, where the problems of operation 
could be systematized and centralized. 

Thus the extravagant rentals paid do 
not by any means represent the whole 
waste, while the continued adherence to 
this principle means a disaster. In Wash- 
ington, strong influences are now centered 
upon preserving this policy. Every owner 
of a building built for or rented by the 
Government is interested to see that the 
Government builds no buildings for itself. 
He knows that the loss of the Government 
as a tenant will mean a serious problem 
for him. He knows that if the Government 
should vacate any large number of build- 
ings at once, the whole rental value of 
property in Washington would be further 
depressed. He also knows that the real 
estate situation in Washington is bad 
enough as it is at the present time. 

He will take a different attitude on this 
question only when it is his site that may 
be purchased for a Government building at 
a price which will leave him indifferent to 
the fate of any other property which he 
may be renting to the Government. 

Sharing this knowledge and_ lending 
influence in the same direction may be 
found a large percentage of the owners of 
business property who do not rent to the 
Government. The community has been 
affected by a false valuation in the system 
of Government rentals, and a part of it is 
ready to undertake questionable expe- 
dients to help itself. The problem demands 
an orderly solution. No more buildings 
should be rented on the ten-year basis. An 
expenditure for public buildings should be 
planned to extend over a period of years and 
thus gradually absorb the offices which are 
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Departinent of Agriculture Department of Justice 
Bureau of Plant Industry 1000 Vermont Avenue 
200-2 Fourteenth Street, S. W. Assessed value, $51,718.00; real value, $77,500.00; 
Assessed value, $18,862.00; real value, $28,000.00; *annual rental, $6,800.00; tnet return to owner, 
‘annual rental, $3,000.00; tnet return to owner, 634%. 


834%. 


Department of Agriculture Department of Agriculture Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Chemistry Various Offices Various Offices 

212-14 Thirteenth Street, S. W. 929 Seventh Street, S. W. 221 Linwood Place, N. W. 
Assessed value, $8,758.00; real value, Assessed value, $16,393.00; real Assessed value, $30,849.00; real 
$13,000.00; *annual rental, $960.00; value, $24,400.00; *annual value, $46,274.00; *annual 
{net return to owner, 514%. rental, $600.00; {net return to rental, $5,400.00; {net return 

owner, 4%. to owner, 934 %. 
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Department of Agriculture 
Various Offices 
339 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Assessed value, $30,475.00; real 
value, $45,700.00; *annual 
rental, $4,800.00; {net return to 
owner, 814%. 





Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service, Storage 
Rear of 915 E Street, N. W. 
Assessed value, $1,800.00; real 
value, $2,700.00; *annual 
rental, $300.00; fnet return to 

owner, 934%. 
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Navy Department 
Naval Dispensary 

730 Seventeenth Street 





Department of Agriculture 
Office of the Solicitor 
1316 B Street, S. W. 


Assessed value, $14,- Assessed value, $12,647.00; real value, $19,- 


283.00; real value, 000.00; 
$21,000.00; *annual turn to 
rental, $1,200.00; 

{net return to own- 

er, 4%. 


Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Chemistry, Storage 
Rear of 215 Twelfth Street, S. W. 
Assessed value, $3,483.00; real 
value, $5,225.00; *annual rental, 
$600.00; tnet return to owner, 

10.75%. 
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*annual rental, $3,000.00; {net re- 
owner, 15%. 


Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Storage 
Rear of 215 Linworth Place, S. W. 
Assessed value, $500.00; real value, 

$750.00; *annual rental, $120.00; 
tnet return to owner, 14%. 
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Department of the Interior Department of Justice Department of Agriculture 
Reclamation Service 1013 Fifteenth St., N. W. Forest Service 
Eighth and E Streets, N. W. Assessed value, $7,198.00; Atlantic Building, 929 F Street, N. W. 
Assessed value, $72,500.00; real value, real value, $11,800.00; Assessed value, $138,670.00; real 

$108,750.00; *annual rental, $7,800.00; *annual rental, $1,- value, $209,000.00; annual rental 
tnet return to owner, probably 5%. 800.00; {net return to $18,000.00. Other rentals in the 
This building, once the Dead Letter owner, 134%. building are $3,120.00 per annum. 
Office, has been rented by the Govern- An apparently fair rental, but the 
ment continuously for about thirty-five building is a dangerous fire risk. 
years. 
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Department of Justice Department of Agriculture 
6, 8, 10 Jackson Place, N. W. Office of Markets, storage 
Assessed value, $60,760.00; real value, $91,000.00; 818 Four and One-half Street, S. W. 
*annual rental, $6,000.00; {net return to owner, Assessed value, $3,787.00; real value, $5,650.00; 
about 424%. *annual rental, $360.00; {net return to owner, 8%. 
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strewn helter-skelter over the city, and thus 
permit the owners of rented property to 
adapt themselves to the situation. 

This is merely the economic aspect of 
the situation. But what is the use of a 
plan for Washington, and a Commission 
to pass upon it, if the whole thing is to 
be permanently ruined by the addition of 
such buildings as those disclosed in the 
illustrations to this article. 

It is not too much to say that within a 
not far distant future, the necessities of 
the plan would involve their demolition. 
In the meantime, their conversion into 
apartment houses would produce an incon- 
gruity of a most regrettable character. 

The plans for the building for the 
Department of State have been largely 
completed and partly paid for by the 
Government. 

The site favored for its location is too 
logical to require a word of defense. 
Reference to the accompanying illustra- 
tions will show that it would be diagonally 
across from the White House, and opposite 
the War and Navy Building. The Park 
Commission Plan, based upon L’Enfant’s 
original plan, provided for a building of 
this character on this spot. The wisdom 
of this plan has never been challenged, for 
it is beyond question that the buildings of 
the Executive Departments should be 
grouped about Lafayette Square. Con- 
venience alone would justify this group- 
ing, but the dignity and beauty of arrange- 
ment thus to be obtained leave no alter- 
native worthy of consideration. This 
wonderful plan for the development of 
Washington, providing for the orderly and 
convenient arrangement of government 
buildings, should be ignored no longer. 
It should not be further desecrated by 
temporary office buildings such as are 
illustrated in this issue of the Journal. 
Washington is an asset beyond the reach of 
valuation. It is the imperative duty of the 
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citizens of the United States to demand 
that its capital shall be such a lesson in 
beauty attained through the application 
of the principles of order and convenience, 
that the humblest town or the wealthiest 
municipality may there find the knowledge 
of how to plan for the future and how to 
avoid the mistakes of the past. Every 
citizen who visits Washington should 
carry away with him such a memory of the 
dignity, order, convenience, and beauty 
of his Nation’s home as would find its 
expression in an increasing demand for the 
betterment of our physical conditions. 
From the plain, unvarnished or uncolored 
business standpoint, the money invested 
in the orderly development of Washing- 
ton will flow back into the country’s 
coffers laden with the richest increment. 
Unhampered by centuries of unforeseeable 
mistakes and years of private spoliation, 
Washington offers an opportunity such 
as no other capital except Canberra, has 
ever enjoyed. It is already one of the noblest 
in the world. It may easily be more than 
that, or it may quite as easily be ruined. 
The decision rests with the people of the 
United States. 


A recapitulation of the rentals paid in Washing- 
ton by the Government shows the following: 


State Department . . $28,594 00 
Treasury Department 11,350 00 
War Department 9,700 00 
Engineer Department, Army 5,070 00 


Quartermaster, Army 

Navy Department 

Interior Department 

P. O. Department . 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Labor 
Department of Justice 


32,639 00 
42,100 00 
76,675 00 
43,460 00 
. 131,734 00 
66,500 00 
20,000 00 
43,000 00 


a 


Board of Mediation and C onciliation 2,820 00 
Interstate Commerce Commission 72,089 00 
Public Printer 3,293 00 
District of Columbia 


14,992 00 


Sthauie 00 
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TRENTO Lis, se. 





Department of Agriculture Department of Agriculture Department of Agriculture 
Office of Farm Management Insecticide and Fungicide Division of Publications 
224 Twelfth Street, S. W. Board 215 Thirteenth Street, S. W. 
Assessed value, $17,332.00; real 220 Thirteenth Street, S. W. Assessed value, $21,726.00; real 
value, $26,000.00; *annual rental, Assessed value, $17,424.00; value, $32,589.00; *annual rental, 
$2,500.00; tnet return to owner, real value, $26,000.00; *an- $4,000.00; fnet return to owner, 
7:75 %- nual rental, $3,000.00; {net 104%. 





return to owner, 9.5%. 








Department of Agriculture Bureau of Mines Department of Agriculture 
| Bureau of Markets (Bieber Building) Busch Building Bureau of Plant Industry 
1358 B Street, S. W. Assessed value, 1304-6 B Street, S. W. 
Assessed value, $182,744.00; real value, $85,540; real Assessed value, $18,169.00; real value, 
$274,000.00; *annual rental, $35,360.00; value, $128,000; $24,250.00; *annual rental, $2,500.00; 
{net return to owner, 11%. *annual rental, fnet return to owner, 74%. 


$12,000; tnet re- 
turn to owner, 


a oC 


/*) /O* 
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FOR WASHINGTON 


In the lower left-hand corner of this square is indicated the 
site for the much-needed building for the Department of State. 


Is it not true that the plan for the devel- 


opment of the city of Washington is the foremost civic problem affecting physical conditions which now 


engages the attention of the United States? 


Washington stands—or should so stand—as the perfect 


example of all that a Government can contribute, in skill and knowledge, to the welfare of community 
life and as the symbol of the aspirations of a great Democracy! 


Note.—On the very eve of going to 
press the Journal is informed of the 
announced character of the plans for the 
new central heating and power building 
to be erected by the Government in close 
proximity to the new building of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. In- 
credible as it seems, we are told that these 
plans include four chimneys, each 195 feet 
in height, and all to be located at a point 
where they will most seriously affect the 
Plan of Washington. Indeed, the broad vista 
from the Capitol, ending on the Virginia hills 
across the Potomac, would be unspeakably 
disfigured by the addition of these chim- 
neys. The plans have been reported upon 
unfavorably by the Art Commission, but 
according to press reports, the plans were 
not submitted for approval until excava- 
tion had already begun and arrangements 
made to begin the work of erection on 
March 1 next! We are advised that 
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Senator Newlands introduced a resolution 
in the Senate, which was passed, providing 
that the plans and the report of the Art 
Commission must be submitted to the 
President before work is begun. 

At the moment the whole thing seems 
incomprehensible. This is not the enter- 
prise of a corporate interest, but an actual 
undertaking of the Government, destined 
to further injure the physical appearance 
of the capitol it is supposed to be engaged 
in making more beautiful. We hope that 
further reports will prove that no such 
blunder is contemplated. On January 29, 
the Senate approved the urgent deficiency 
bill items for the Lincoln Memorial and the 
Arlington Bridge Commission. This money 
is to be spent for the beautification of 
Washington—the same _ beautification 
which the new Government power-house is 
designed to permanently and seriously mar. 
Incomprehensible is a mild word !—EbirTor. 
































Who Shall Build the Bridge Between 
Art and Thought? 


BEING A REVIEW OF “THE ARCHITECTURE OF HUMANISM, A STUDY IN THE 
HISTORY OF TASTE,” BY GEOFFREY SCOTT 


By ALBERT C. PHELPS 


Professor of Architecture, Cornell University 


HE Architecture of Humanism” by 


Mr. Geoffrey Scott, an English 
architect, is an important and 


inspiring book. Written by a scholar 
of profound and comprehensive historical 
knowledge, thoroughly trained in_philo- 
sophic thought, the work is not an involved 
and tedious presentation of an esthetic 
theory, but rather a most clear and fasci- 
nating study of architectural taste during 
the past half-millennium. 

That the book is solely an attempt to 
justify Baroque architecture, as some of 
Mr. Scott’s critics have assumed, is a grave 
misconception of the author’s purpose. 
That he presents the later phases of the 
Renaissance with freshness, if not from an 
entirely new point of view, is true; but he 
goes much further in attempting to lay 
the foundations for a more logical criticism 
and appreciation of all architecture; herein 
lies the chief merit of the work. 

Beginning with a quotation from Sir 
Henry Wotton’s adaptation of Vitruvius, 
that ‘“Well-building hath three conditions: 
Comodity, Firmness, and Delight,” he 
deduces the fact that the criticism of archi- 
tecture has wavered between these three 
values, not always distinguishing very 
clearly between them. It is with the third 
value, “Delight,” that the author attempts 
chiefly to deal. 

“The science, and the history,” he says, “‘are 
studies of which the method is in no dispute. But 
for the art of architecture, in the strict sense, no 
agreement exists.” And further, “Hardly ever, save 
in matters of mere technique, has architecture been 
studied sincerely for itself. Thus the simplest 
estimates of architecture are formed through a 
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distorting atmosphere of unclear thought. Axioms 
holding true in provinces other than that of art, 
and arising historically in these, have successively 
been extended by a series of false analogies into the 
province of architecture, and these axioms, un- 
analysed and mutually inconsistent, confuse our 
actual experience at the source. To trace the full 
measure of that confusion, and if possible to correct 
it, is therefore the first object of this book.” 

In his excellent discussion of Renais- 
sance architecture Mr. Scott considers the 
essential character of the period, examining 
the racial, political, social, and material 
influences, but concludes that taste was the 
true controlling cause of the style. 

Then follow the chapters upon “The 
Romantic Fallacy,” ““The Mechanical Fal- 
lacy,” “The Ethical Fallacy,” “The Bio- 
logical Fallacy,” and “The Academic 
Tradition,” in which the attempt is made 
to brush aside the cobwebs of prejudice 
and illogical misconceptions preparatory 
to laying the foundations of a rational 
criticism. 

Although space will not permit an 
extended consideration of the arguments 
presented, a brief résumé is essential to an 
appreciation of the book. 

Under “The Romantic Fallacy” Mr. 
Scott examines the nature of Romanticism, 
defines the conditions essential for its suc- 
cess, and explains the failure of “romantic” 
architecture to comply with these condi- 
tions: 

“The Romantic Movement, in destroying the 
existing architectural tradition, destroyed simul- 
taneously the interest which was felt in its principles, 
and replaced it by a misunderstood medievalism 
out of which no principles of value could ever be 
recovered. The catastrophe for style was equally 
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a catastrophe for thought. To this, without doubt, 
no small part of the existing confusion in archi- 
tectural criticism may be traced. We laugh at 
Fonthill and Abbotsford and Strawberry Hill: 
Georgian architecture once again enjoys its vogue. 
Yet the Romantic Tendency, expelled from archi- 
tecture, still lingers in its criticism. The Gothic 
revival is past, while the romantic prejudices that 
engendered it remain. 

“The first fallacy of Romanticism, then, and the 
gravest, is to regard architecture as symbolic. 
Literature is powerful to invest with fascination any 
period of history on which its art is imaginatively 
expended. Under the influence, directly or indirectly, 
of literature the whole past of the race is colored 
for us in attractive or repellent tones. Of some 
periods inevitably we think with delight; of others 
with distaste. A new historical perspective, a new 
literary fashion, may at any time alter the feeling 
we entertain. Yet the concrete arts which these 
different periods produced remain always the same, 
still capable of addressing the same appeal to the 
physical senses. If, then, we are to attend impar- 
tially to that permanent appeal, we must discount 
these ‘literary’ preconceptions. But everything 
which recalls a period of the past may recall, by 
association, the emotions with which that period is, 
at the time, poetically regarded. And to these 
emotions, originally engendered by literature, 
romanticism makes the other arts subservient. The 
element in our consciousness which ought to be dis- 
counted, it makes paramount. Its interest in the 
arts is that, like poetry, they should bring the mind 
within the charmed circle of imaginative ideas. 
But these ideas really belong to the literary im- 
agination whence they sprang, and one result of 
applying them to architecture, where they are not 
inherent, is that all permanence and objectivity of 
judgment is lost. os See 

“Under the romantic influence, then, the interest 
in architecture is symbolic, and the taste becomes 
capricious. But that is not all. It becomes unduly 
stylistic, and unduly antiquarian.” 


“Romanticism conceives styles as a stereotyped 
language. Nineteenth-century criticism is full of 
this prepossession: its concern is with styles ‘Christ- 
ian’ and ‘un-Christian’; one ‘style’ is suitable to 
museums and banks and cemeteries; another to 
colleges and churches; and this not from any archi- 
tectural requirement of the case, but from a notion 
of the idea supposed to be suggested by a square 
battlement, a Doric pillar, or a pointed arch. And 
such criticism is far more occupied with the import- 
ance of having, or not having, these features in gen- 
eral, than with the importance of having them indi- 
vidually beautiful, or beautifully combined. It sets 
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up a false conception of style and attaches exag- 
gerated value to it. For it looks to the conventional 
marks of historical styles for the sake of their sym- 
bolic value, instead of recognizing style in general 
for its own value. 

“And there ensues a further error. Every period 
of romanticism, ancient or modern, has, it is safe to 
say, been a period of marked antiquarianism. The 
glamour of the past, and the romantic veneration for 
it, are very naturally extended to the minutia in 
which the past so often is preserved, and are bound 
to Iend encouragement to their study. Nor is this 
study in itself other than beneficial. But the fault 
of the antiquarian spirit, in architectural thought, 
is precisely that it attaches undue importance to 
detail as opposed to those more general values of 
Mass, Space, Line, and Coherence with which 
architecture properly deals, and which will be the 
later purpose of this study to analyze and describe.” 


In what sense literary values may 
rightly be said to belong to architecture, 
Mr. Scott says: 


“Yet it must not be said that literary ideas have 
no ‘legitimate’ place in architectural experience. 
Every experience of art contains, or may contain, 
two elements, the one direct, the other indirect. 
The direct element includes our sensuous experience 
and simple perception of form: the immediate appre- 
hension of the work of art in its visible or audible 
material, with whatever values may, by the laws 
of nature, be inherently connected with that. 
Secondly, and beyond this, there are the associations 
which the work awakens in the mind—our conscious 
reflections upon it, the significance we attach to it, 
the fancies it calls up, and which, in consequence, it 
is sometimes said to express. This is the indirect, 
or associative, element. 

“These two elements are present in nearly every 
esthetic experience; but they may be very differently 
combined. Literature is an art which deals pre- 
ponderatingly with ‘expression’. Its appeal is 
made through the indirect element. Its emphasis 
and its value lie chiefly in the significance, the 
meaning and the associations of the sounds which 
constitute its direct material. Architecture, con- 
versely, is an art which affects us chiefly by direct 
appeal. Its emphasis and its value lie chiefly in 
material and that abstract disposition of material 
which we call form.” 


And further, 


“One fact should be stated in defence. These 
‘literary’ ideas ought not to be the primary value 
of a material art; they are, nevertheless, its ultimate 
value. For, since man is a self-conscious being, 
capable of memory and association, all experiences, 
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of whatever kind, will be merged, after they have 
been experienced, in the world of recollection—will 
become a part of the shifting web of ideas which is 
the material of literary emotion. And this will be 
true of architectural experience. It may begin as a 
sensuous perception, but as such it is necessarily 
more transient and occasional than its remembered 
significance, and more isolated and particular than 
when fused by reflection with the rest of our 
remembered life. Its significance outlives it in the 
mind. There is, therefore, so to say, a literary back- 
ground to the purely sensuous impression made upon 
us by plastic form, and this will be the more perma- 
nent element in our experience. When we renew the 
sensuous perception of the work of art, in addition 
to the immediate value this perception may have 
for us, there will be, surrounding it, a penumbra of 
‘literary’ and other values. And as our attention 
to the sensuous properties relaxes, it is to these 
that it will naturally turn. In so far, then, as the 
literary values of the work of art enrich our com- 
plete experience of it, they are clear again. And in 
so far as the Romantic Movement has stimulated 
our sensibility to such literary values, that also is a 
clear gain.” 

Under the Romantic Fallacy the author 
also considers Naturalism and the Pic- 
turesque. He discusses Naturalism as a 
poetical value and its effects upon garden 
design, upon the Gothic revival, and upon 
domestic architecture, and contrasts Nat- 
uralism in poetry and in architecture. 

Naturalism as an ethical value is con- 
sidered and he calls the reader’s attention 
to Ruskin’s attitude in “The Stones of 
Venice,” as follows: 

“On the one side was Nature: the curves of the 
waves, the line of the unfolding leaf, the pattern of 
the crystal. All these might be studied, and in some 
way architecturally employed—no matter how—so 
long as the knowledge and the love of them were evi- 
dent. On the other stood the principles of Palladio, 
and all the pedantry of rule and measure, made 
barren by conscious intellect. The choice between 
them was a moral choice between reverence and 
vanity. This was the refrain of The Stones of Venice 
and all the criticism ‘according to Nature.’” 

The Romantic Fallacy led then to a 
prejudice against Order, Proportion, and 
Convention. It also tended to subordinate 
architecture to sculpture. “The only 
admiration worth having,” it is said in 
“The Seven Lamps of Architecture,” 
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“attaches itself wholly to the meaning of 
the sculpture and the color of the building. 
Proportion of mass is mere doggerel.” 

He then discusses the rise of the pic- 
turesque ideal with reference to fifteenth 
century painting, and Italian architectural 
backgrounds and defines the Baroque as 
the intellectualization of the picturesque, 
blending architectural and pictorial values. 

The chapter upon The Mechanical Fal- 
lacy is difficult to summarize. Too brief 
a review offers the possibility of a complete 
misunderstanding of the author’s reason- 
ing and a resultant antagonism to his 
point of view. A careful reading of the 
entire chapter is necessary for a clear 
understanding. He says: 


“The relation of construction to design is the 
fundamental problem of architectural esthetics, 
and we should welcome the necessity which the 
Renaissance style, by raising the question in so 
acute a form, imposes for its discussion. But the 
issue is not such a simple one as the ‘scientific’ criti- 
cism invariably assumes.” 

This he follows with mechanistic defin- 
itions of the relation of construction to 
architectural beauty. Architecture, as 
good construction truthfully expressed and 
the questions of how far Greek or Gothic 
architecture can be called “good construc- 
tion” or construction truthfully expressed 
are then discussed. 

He argues that while architecture may 
be defined as the vivid expression of struc- 
tural function, the vividness must be a 
matter of appearance and the function a 
matter of fact, while the converse is not 
necessary. He closes the chapter as follows: 

“The art of architecture studies not structure in 
itself, but the effect of structure on the human 
spirit. Empirically, by intuition and example, it 
learns where to discard, where to conceal, where to 
emphasize, where to imitate, the facts of construc- 
tion. It creates by degrees, a humanised dynamics. 
For that task constructive science is a useful slave, 
and perhaps a natural ally, but certainly a blind 
master. The builders of the Renaissance gave 
architecture for the first time a wholly conscious 
liberty of aim, and released it from mechanical 
subservience. To recall the art of architecture to 
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that of obedience is to reverse a natural process, and 
cast away its opportunity. The Mechanical Fallacy 
in its zeal for structure, refuses, in the architecture 
of the Renaissance, an art where structure is raised 
to the ideal. It looks in poetry for the syntax of a 
naked prose.” 


In considering The Ethical Fallacy the 
author naturally turns immediately to 
the writings of Ruskin, the greatest of all 
critics who have looked at architecture 
from the ethical point of view. While he 
quotes some of the extreme judgments 
and absurdities of “The Seven Lamps” 
and ““The Stones of Venice’’ to illustrate 
the unjust condemnation heaped upon 
Renaissance architecture, Mr. Scott recog- 
nizes the true worth of Ruskin’s criticism. 
One may here quote at some length: 


“The casuistries of The Stones of Venice are 
forgotten; its inconsistencies quite irrevelant to the 
case. They are the unchecked perversities of genius, 
which an ethical criticism is not bound to defend, 
and which it would be idle, therefore, to attack. We 
are concerned, not with the eccentricities of the 
leader, but with the possible value and permanent 
danger of the movement which he led. And it is 
more necessary at this date to emphasize the service 
which he rendered than to decry the logic of his 
onslaught. 

“In the first place, Ruskin undoubtedly raised 
the dignity of his subject, no Iess than he widened 
its appeal. He made architecture seem important, 
as no other critic has succeeded in doing. The sound 
and the fury, not unduly charged with significance; 
the color of his periods; the eloquence which casts 
suspicion on the soundest argument and reconciles 
us to the weakest; the flaming prophecies and the 
passionate unreason, had that effect at least. They 
were intensely dynamic. 

“In the second place, it is fair to remember that 
Ruskin asserted the psychological reference of archi- 
tecture. No ingenuity of technique would satisfy 
him, nor any abstract accuracy of scholarship, 
however medieval. Mere legalism, mere mechanism, 
mere convention, and everything which, outside the 
spirit of man, might exercise lordship over the arts 
he combated. No doubt his psychology was false. 


No doubt he utterly misinterpreted the motive of 


the craftsman and dogmatized too easily on the 
feelings of the spectator. Probably he took too 
slight account of the love of beauty as an emotion 
independent of other desires. But still in some 


sense, however illusory, and by some semblance of 


method, however capricious, the principle was 
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maintained: that the arts must be justified by the 
way they make men feel; and that apart from this, 
no canon of forms, academic, archeological or 
scientific could claim any authority whatsoever over 
taste. This was a great advance upon the mechani- 
cal criticism; it was an advance, in principle, upon 
the hieratic teaching of the schools. 

“But the psychological basis which Ruskin sought 
to establish for architecture was exclusively moral, 
and it was moral in the narrowest sense. He searched 
the Scriptures; and although the opinion of the 
prophets on Vitruvian building might seem to be 
more eloquent than precise, he succeeded in enlisting 
in favor of his prejudices an amazing body of in- 
spired support. But it is easy to see that an equal 
expenditure of ingenuity might have produced as 
many oracles in defence of Palladio as it showed 
grounds for his perdition. The time is gone by when 
scholars, passing to their innocent tasks through 
the courts of Hawkesmoor or Wren, were startled 
to recognize the Abomination of Desolation standing, 
previously unnoticed, in the place where it ought 
not. And a criticism which would be willing—were 
they propitious—to prove a point of theory by 
citing the measurements of the Ark, must now seem 
obsolete enough. But if the theological argument 
has ceased to be effective, its interest for the study 
of taste remains immense. And the fact that, a 
hundred years after Voltaire, one of the foremost 
men of letters in Europe should have looked for 
architectural guidance in the Book of Lamentations 
is one which may well continue to delight the curios- 
ity of anthropoligists when the problems of zxsthetic 
have been rejected as unfruitful, or abandoned as 
solved.” 


The political bias of the nineteenth 
century and what Mr. Scott calls the 
“democratic esthetics of William Morris” 
are then considered, after which he discusses 
“deceit” in architecture, its manifesta- 
tion in the Baroque, and the extent to 
which such “deceit” is legitimate. 

Concerning the true relation of esthetic 
to ethical values, Mr. Scott says: 

“There is, in fact, a true, not a false, analogy 
between ethical and esthetic values: the correspon- 
dence between them may even amount to an iden- 
tity. The ‘dignity’ of architecture is the same 
‘dignity’ that we recognize in character. Thus, when 
once we have discerned it esthetically in architecture 
there may arise in the mind its moral echo. But the 
echo is dependent upon the evoking sound; and the 
sound in this case is the original voice of archi- 
tecture, whose language is Mass, Space, Line, and 
Coherence. These are qualities in architecture 
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which require a gift for their understanding and a 
trained gift for their understanding aright: qualities 
in which men were not ‘intended without excessive 
difficulty to know good things from bad,’ and by no 
means to be estimated by the self-confident scrutiny 
of an ethical conscience; qualities, nevertheless, so 
closely allied to certain values we attach to life, 
that when once the esthetic judgment has perceived 
them rightly, the vital conscience must approve, 
and by approving can enrich. To refuse this en- 
richment, or moral echo, of esthetic values is one 
fallacy; the fallacy of the critics of Fact. To imagine 
that because the ‘conscience’ can enrich those values 
it has, on that account, the slightest power, with its 
own eyes, to see them, is the contrary, the Ethical 
Fallacy of taste. 

“Morality deepens the content of architectural 
experience. But architecture in its turn can extend 
the scope of our morality. This sop, which that 
Cerebus unchastened shows little disposition to 
accept, may now be proffered in conclusion. 

“Values (whether in life or art) are obviously not 
all compatible at their intensest points. Delicate 
grace and massive strength, calm and adventure, 
dignity and humor, can only co-exist by large con- 
cessions on both sides. Great architecture, like great 
character, has been achieved not by a too inclusive 
grasp at all values, but by a supreme realisation of 
a few. In art, as in life, the chief problem is a right 
choice of sacrifices. Civilisation is the organisation 
of values. In life, and in the arts, civilisation blends 
a group of compatible values into some kind of sus- 
tained and satisfying pattern, for the sake of which 
it requires great rejections. Civilisation weaves this 
pattern alike in life and in the arts, but with a 
difference in the results. The pattern that is realised 
in conduct is dissipated with each new experiment; 
the pattern that is realized in art endures.” 

Under The Biological Fallacy the influ- 
ence of the theory of evolution upon archi- 
tectural criticism is discussed. While the 
widening influence of evolutionary criti- 
cism is acknowledged, a vague and con- 
fused sense of value is often entailed in 
this enlargement, and the interest in his- 
torical sequence is substituted for esthetic 
value. Much of the chapter is devoted to 
the failure of Renaissance architecture to 
conform to evolutionary prescription and to 
the popular misinterpretations of the style. 
However one may differ from Mr. Scott’s 
evaluation of the later Renaissance, his 
keen analysis and appreciation of its 
merits must be admitted. 
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The last of the author’s “fallacies” is 
discussed under The Academic Tradition. 
Fergusson’s definition of Renaissance archi- 
tecture as an “imitative style” is con- 
sidered and the criticism that the style is 
“too classical” and “‘not classical enough” 
cited. The different ways of under- 
standing “imitation” are then elucidated. 
With reference to the Renaissance style 
as an architecture of pure taste he 
says: 


“The Renaissance style, we have already seen, is 
an architecture of taste, seeking no logic, consistency, 
or justification beyond that of giving pleasure. In 
this, clearly, it follows the natural bent of humanism, 
in its stress on liberty of will. And the baroque 
manner with its psychological method, its high- 
handed treatment of mechanical fact and tradi- 
tional forms, is typically humanistic. But this 
claim of freedom involved architecture in a dilemma. 
For every art, and architecture more than any, 
requires a principle of permanence. It needs a theme 
to vary, a resisting substance to work upon, a form 
to alter or preserve, a base upon which, when 
inspiration flags, it may retire. So long as archi- 
tectural art was closely linked to utility and to 
construction, these of themselves provided the 
permanent element it required. Greek architecture 
had on the whole observed the logic of the temple. 
Gothic the logic of the vault. The restrictions which 
these constructive principles imposed, the forms 
which they helped to suggest, were sufficient for 
design. But when architecture, in the Renaissance, 
based itself on an experimental science of taste, and 
refused all extraneous sanctions, it felt for the first 
time the embarrassment of liberty. Baroque art, 
as soon as the creative energy deserts it, has nothing 
to fall back upon. It then becomes (as its failure 
proves) an unmeaning and aimless force, ‘bombinans 
im vacuo.’ 

“Architecture, therefore, having denied the abso- 
lute authority of use and construction to determine 
its design, was led to create a new authority in 
design itself. And since Humanism, with its worship 
of power, had exalted Rome to an ideal, it was 
naturally in Roman design that this authority was 
sought. Roman buildings had to provide not merely 
an inspiration, but a rule.” 


The influence of Vitruvius, the reasons 
for his prestige, the misconception of his 
influence upon Italian architects and the 
value of his treatise outside Italy are 
dwelt upon. 
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He says concerning the practical value 
of academic canons in architecture: 


or 


That Renaissance architecture was built 
around an academic tradition—that it was, in a 
measure, imitative—will not, if we understand aright 
the historical and esthetic conditions of the case, 
appear to be a fault. The academic tradition will, 
on the contrary, be realised as a positive force that 
was natural, necessary, and alive. The Renaissance 
architects deviated from the canon whenever their 
instinctive taste prompted them to do so; they 
returned to the canon whenever they felt that their 
creative experiment had overreached its profitable 
bounds. And it should be realized that a convention 
of form in architecture has a value even when it is 
neglected. It is present in the spectator’s mind, sharp- 
ening his perception of what is new in the design; it 
gives relief and accent to the new intention, just as 
the common form of a poetical metre enables the 
poet to give full value to his modulations. So, in 
Renaissance architecture, a thickening of the diam- 
eter of a column, a sudden change of ratio and pro- 
portion, was sure of its effect. A new esthetic pur- 
pose when it is ready for expression first shows itself 
and gathers force in a thousand such deviations, all 
tending in a sole direction. We may mark them, for 
instance, in the early years of the baroque, and 
realise how large a factor in their effect lies in the 
academic canon which they contradicted. 

“And if the inherited conventions of architecture 
assist to the articulation of a new style, they serve 
also to keep keen the edge of criticism. In Florence 
the advent of a new moulding could be the subject 
of epigrams and sonnets; the architect who ventured 
it risked a persecution. The academic tradition 
ensured that the standard of taste was jealously 
guarded and critically maintained.” 


up 


he 


Regarding the academic 
suggests the following: 


theory 


“An academic tradition, allied, as it was in the 
Renaissance, to a living sense of art, is fruitful; but 
the academic theory is at all times barren. The view 
that, because certain forms were used in the past 
they must therefore be used without alteration in 
the future, is clearly inconsistent with any develop- 
ment in architecture. But that idea is, in effect, 
what the academic theory implies.” 


The ideals of “correctness” and “‘order’’ 
are discussed and the deduction made that 
neither of these, as such, provides an ade- 
quate basis for taste. 

In the chapter upon Humanist Values 
the author reaches the real climax of his 
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work. He acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Lipps’* theory of esthetics and says: 


“Its architectural importance, both for theory 
and practice, is immense; and it is for lack of its 
recognition that the Fallacies of Criticism still 
flourish so abundantly. For some theory criticism 
must have, and in the absence of the true, it makes 
shift with the palpably false.” 


He also acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Mr. Bernhard Berenson, whose well- 
known studies of Italian painting exhibit a 
successful application of the same theory 
of esthetics. 


“Architecture, simply and immediately _per- 
ceived,” he says, “is a combination, revealed 
through light and shade, of spaces, of masses, and of 
lines. These few elements make the core of archi- 
tectural experience: and experience which the liter- 
ary fancy, the historical imagination, the casuistry 
of conscience and the calculations of science, cannot 
constitute or determine, though they may encircle 
MPG@CHTIOR, <« . 6 s «& is 

“The spaces, masses and lines of architecture, as 
perceived, are appearances. We may infer from 
them, further facts about a building which are not 
perceived: facts about construction, facts about 
history or society. But the art of architecture is 
concerned with them as appearances. 

“And these appearances are related to human 
functions. Through these spaces we can conceive 
ourselves to move; these masses are capable, like 
ourselves, of pressure and resistance; these lines, 
should we follow or describe them, might be our 
path and our gesture.” 


He then discusses the discomfort of 
architectural ugliness, showing that it is 
not explicable by mere association of ideas 
nor as a physical sensation, but implies a 
process of mental self-identification with 
the apparent physical state of the object, 
and a sympathetic activity of the physi- 
cal memory. 

“But how far,” he says it is natural to ask, 
“can such an explanation be carried? Granting its 
truth, can we establish its sufficiency? Our pleasure 
in architectural form seems manifold. Can one such 
principle explain it? A full answer to this question is 
perhaps only to be earned in the long process of 
experiment and verification which the actual practice 
of architecture entails.” 


*Die esthetische Betrachtung und die bildende Kunst, 
Theodor Lipps, Hamburg and Leipsig, 1906. 
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In applying the principle to line, he says: 


“Lines of one sort or another always form a large 
part of what is visually presented to us in architec- 
ture. Now in most cases, when we bring our atten- 
tion to bear on one of these lines, its whole extent 
is not seen with absolute simultaneity; we ‘follow’ it 
with our eye. The mind passes successively over 
points in space, and that gives us movement. But 
when we have got movement we have got expression. 
For our own movements are the simplest, the most 
instinctive, and the most universal forms of expres- 
sion that we know. Identified with ourselves, move- 
ment has meaning; and line, through movement, 
becomes a gesture, an expressive act. Thus, for 
example, the curves of a volute are recognized as 
bold or weak, tense or lax, powerful or flowing, and 
so forth. It is by such terms as these, in fact, that 
we praise or condemn them. But we must recognize 
them as having these qualities by unconscious 
analogy with our own movements, since it is in our 
own bodies that we know the relation of the line— 
or movement—to the feeling it denotes.” 


“But,” he continues, “line is not the sole means 
of our sense of movement. Space, also, controls it.” 
Concerning space of two dimensions, he says: “A 
large part of architectural design consists in the 
arrangement of forms upon surfaces, that is to say, 
within spaces. The part which movement here 
plays will be clear from a common instance. A 
man who is arranging pictures on a wall will say 
that one is ‘crowded’ or ‘lost’ in the space it occupies, 
that it ‘wants to come’ up or down. That is to say, 
the position of forms upon a surface is realised in 
terms of physical consciousness. If a certain patch 
‘wants to come’ down, we ourselves, by our uncon- 
scious imitation of it, have the sense of a perpetually 
thwarted instinct of movement. The arrangement 
of the scheme is imperfectly humanised. It may be 
picturesque, it may be useful, it may be mechani- 
cally superior; but it is at variance with our ideal 
movement. And beauty of disposition in archi- 
tecture, like beauty of line, arises from our own 
physical experience of easy movement in space.” 


With regard to space of three dimen- 
sions he writes most interestingly: 


“But besides spaces which have merely length 
and breadth surfaces, that is to say, at which we 
look—architecture gives us spaces of three dimen- 
sions in which we stand. And here is the very center 
of architectural art. The functions of the arts, at 
many points, overlap; architecture has much that it 
holds in common with sculpture, and more that it 
shares with music. But it has also its peculiar 
province and a pleasure which is typically its own. 
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It has the monopoly of space. Architecture alone 
of the arts can give space its full value. It can 
surround us with a void of three dimensions; and 
whatever delight may be derived from that is the 
gift of architecture alone. Painting can depict 
space; poetry, like Shelley’s, can recall its image; 
music can give us its analogy; but architecture 
deals with space directly; it uses space as a material 
and sets us in its midst. 

“Criticism has singularly failed to recognize this 
supremacy in architecture of spatial values. The 
tradition of criticism is practical. The habits of our 
mind are fixed on matter. We talk of what occupies 
our tools and arrests our eyes. Matter is fashioned; 
space comes. Space is ‘nothing’—a mere negation of 
the solid. And thus we come to overlook it. 

“But though we may overlook it, space affects us 
and can control our spirit; and a large part of 
the pleasure we obtain from architecture—pleasure 
which seems unaccountable, or for which we do not 
trouble to account—springs in reality from space. 
Even from a utilitarian point of view, space is 
logically our end. To enclose a space is the object 
of building; when we build we do but detach a con- 
venient quantity of space, seclude it and protect it, 
and all architecture springs from that necessity. 
But esthetically space is even more supreme. The 
architect models space as a sculptor in clay. He 
designs his space as a work of art; that is, he attempts 
through its means to excite a certain mood in those 
who enter it.” 

“Nothing, therefore, will serve the architect 
but the fullest power to imagine the space-value 
resulting from the complex conditions of each par- 
ticular case; there are no ‘fixed ratios’ which may 
not fail him. Architecture is not a machinery but an 
art; and those theories of architecture which provide 
ready-made tests for the creation or criticism of 
design are self-condemned. None the less, in the 
beauty of every building, space-value, addressing 
itself to our sense of movement, will play a principal 
part.” 

Although equally interesting, space will 
not permit a discussion of the author’s 
application of the theory to mass in archi- 
tecture. The remainder of the chapter 
treats of the relation of the Architecture 
of Humanism to humanism in general 
and refers especially to its relation to 
humanism in Greece, in Rome, and in 
Italy. 

Under the title “Art and Thought” Mr. 
Scott considers the failure of criticism, 
the present relation of architecture, criti- 
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cism, and taste, and the relation to the 
intellect of the esthetic consciousness. 
Concerning the artist’s dialectic and its 
misinterpretation in intellectual terms, 
he has the following to say: 


“The arts, after all—save on technical questions 
—have never sought, or have not sought till now, 
the reason’s interference. Reason supplied the 
means; they of themselves defined and fixed the 
end. For art itself is a species of thought, having its 
own dialectic, arriving by its own processes at its 
own conclusions, and through the language of its 
own forms made capable of communication. The 
artist, by immediate and spontaneous preference, 
rejects one form and substitutes another, and de- 
monstrates thereby the rightness of his emendation. 
That is bis dialectic. Argument may confirm, but 
does not of itself supply, his choice. In so far then 
as his fellow-men are brought, by sympathy or 
imitation, to share these preferences, artistic canons 
and traditions will arise. But traditions do not exist 
in vacuo: they manifest themselves in the treatment 
of tasks which religion, commerce, or society may 
impose. Thus in the concrete arts, these last will 
leave their impress. No art, unless it be the most 
formal music, will consist purely of esthetic ele- 
ments. Nor need we desire it, or dismiss the adven- 
titious interests that style may yield. Only, at its 
center, the esthetic element—the art itself—must 
be distinguishably there. 

“But since art itself is thus a language and a 
thought apart, it will most often be those to whom 
that language is dead and those preferences unin- 
telligible who will ask for an explanation of it in 
terms of the logical reason. And the interpretation 
most likely to satisfy them will be one which exhibits 
art precisely as the outcome of the aforesaid in- 
fluences, religious, practical, and social. For these 
are of a nature to be readily discerned: they are the 
school in which the reason was brought up, for 
which it is fitted, over which it feels control. Thus 
the nature of artistic preferences as such—the root 
of the whole matter—is left unillumined. And so 
closely, in the facts to be observed, are the esthetic 
purpose and its occasion intertwined, that the two, 
if not identified, are almost infallibly confused.” 


Concerning the modern need to bridge 
the gap between art and thought he says: 

“It is only in our own time that the need to pene- 
trate this problem has arisen; and with the need 
the means. Art, as we have said, by its own activity 
can create its canons and traditions. If, by the 
abrupt changes of history or the slow decay of power, 
these were at any time enfeebled or destroyed, some 
nucleus ever remained round which the artistic 
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energy, in due season, could shape itself once more, 
and continue, without question, the long process of 
its unconscious evolution. 

“Wholly different, however, in its circumstances, 
to any problem by which it has hitherto been 
faced, is the dilemma of artistic energy today. For 
the first time in history the whole of art has become 
contemporary. The mask of time and the bars of 
distance are at one instant broken down. Ancient 
styles come crowding on our notice, and styles remote 
in place. The arts succeed no longer, one upon the 
other, in solemn dynasties, nor rule, each as an 
emperor, behind their great, estranging walls: they 
stand confronted on a vast but single plane. No 
common use of language serves them for dispute. 
Their armies that so long were strangers and mighty 
only by their several disciplines have now irrevocably 
merged and clashed. There are forays and strange 
captures. Inexpert hands seize greedily on new- 
found instruments of war; the air is noisy with 
unlooked-for detonations. Over a motley, modern 
horde archaic banners are unfolded, and the West is 
camped in the tents of the East. Critics, stammering 
the tongues, pass like interpreters between the hosts, 
and give, to brief alliances, names and an unrespected 
law. This is the scene and the warfare; through the 
dust of which what conquered and established 
provinces will in the end be disclosed, we have no 
means to foresee, nor what desolation. 

“When, at such a moment, the canons of the 
living arts are broken, the artistic energy stands 
baffled and irresolute. Deserted by tradition, and 
bewildered by the variety of the appeals to which 
it is made subject, art turns for the first time to 
abstract thought for guidance, and asks for some 
clue through the labyrinth, some criterion whereby 
it may estimate the value of styles which it has 
never previously been necessary or possible to 
compare. 

“Speculation, on its side, both metaphysical and 
ethical, grown skeptical of its conclusions, yet ever 
more sweeping in its scope, is turning vaguely to 
the field of art, hoping there to learn suggestions 
which should help it to solve its problems, or ideals 
which may fill the thrones of its shattered gods. A 
religion of beauty musters the unleadered stragglers 
once marshalled by a moral code. A metaphysics of 
‘Creative Evolution’ courts the despaired-of myster- 
ies of Time and Space with new analogies from 
art. Thus, as from the crisis in creative art, so also 
on the side of thought we have the need, and the 
desire, for a more exact analysis of the esthetic 
experience. 

“Simultaneously with this desire, and fostering 
it, comes, with the modern science of psychology, the 
only means by which such an analysis can profitably 
be obtained. Without that science, or at any rate, 
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without the acutely developed self-consciousness 
which that science implies, the final problems of 
criticism could neither be formulated nor attacked. 
For the problems of criticism rest, in the last resort, 
not on the external work of art objectively 
described, but on the character of our reaction to it 

-since it is this, and this alone, which determines 
its quality. Beauty, although by a natural instinct 
we make it a property of external things, is but a 
value of our own sensations. Of these the proper 
science is psychology.” . . . 

“It is this pure psychology of taste, empirical 
and tentative, but self-dependent, that the criticism 
of architecture most needs: a psychology of archi- 
tectural forms, disengaged from a priori dogmas; an 
objective science, recognized, explored, enforced. 

“Psychological science has, it is true, been active; 
but not in architecture. The science of the library 
of the laboratory, even, where the psychologist 
measures ‘reactions’ and multiplies experiments—is 
too remote from the problem of the styles. Such 
researches are, of necessity, conducted upon simpler 
questions; for the interests of science require cer- 
tainty, verification, and the repetition of clearly 
defined tests upon innumerable minds. But the 
study of art, which has to deal with the complex and 
subtle tissue of esthetic experience, is compelled to 
start from a different point. It takes a position for 
granted, if only as a hypothesis: that architecture 
through mass, space, and coherence of its forms, 
and through the direction of its lines and planes, 
communicates to us the vital values of imaginative 
response, stability, movement, and power. It does 
not fall within the province of criticism to investigate 
minutely the machinery of our response; it cannot 
assist us much, as yet, in judging the values of archi- 
tectural style, to search the vaso-motor system, and 
to tabulate vibrations. But, starting from its own 


hypothesis, criticism has to inquire what precisely 
the relations of void to solid, of dark to light, of 
apparent weight to apparent support, of curved lines 
to straight—that are employed in such works of ar- 
chitecture as have, in fact, given for long periods 
indubitable pleasure; and how, with the variation of 
these elements, our pleasure also can be found to 
vary. It has to study by what use of those elements 
architecture obtains its effects of Mass or Line, of 
Space or of Coherence; and, further, how these 
effects are interfused; what sacrifices, for example, of 
Line may be exacted when Mass is the supreme 
ideal, or what minimum of Coherence all these values 
may require. 

“This will be the true esthetic of architecture, and 
here would be found the laws—tentative, no doubt, 
but still appropriate—of the third ‘condition of well- 
building’—its ‘delight’. To combine these laws of 
delight with the demands of ‘firmness’ and ‘com- 
modity’ is a further problem: in fact the practical 
problem of the architect. To trace how this union 
has been achieved, and by what concessions, is the 
task of the historian. But all these questions are 
distinct. And the crucial, the central, study of 
architectural criticism is the first.” 

Mr. Scott has done little more than to 
indicate the wonderful possibilities of the 
application of this system of esthetics to 
architecture; but for this we owe him a 
debt of gratitude. It is to be hoped that 
he and other practitioners, as well as 
theorists, will extend his researches, and 
that eventually criticism may be more 
intelligent and sympathetic and instruc- 
tion in architectural design still more 
effective. 


Nore: In this connection it is of interest to state that I used the “Architecture of Humanism” as a 
part of the course in a historical seminar attended by a small group of students during the last college 
year. During the first half we investigated the philosophy of the historic styles, reading such books as 
Boutmy’s “Philosophie de I’Architecture en Gréce,” Wyckoff’s “Roman Art,” Mrs. Strong’s “Roman 
Sculpture,” Morgan’s new translation of “Vitruvius,” Adams’s “Mont St. Michel and Chartres,” and 
Male’s “L’Art Religieux du XII léme Siécle en France.”’ 

In the the second half I assigned various chapters of Mr. Scott’s book to the students, who reviewed 
each part, becoming very enthusiastic over the work. The result produced some interesting discussions 
of modern criticism and the trend of present-day architecture. Several of the students did considerable 
research in the history of taste—outlined in the book. The first question asked me by a member of the 
class who returned this year was “Have you discovered another book of equal importance during the 


summer?”—A. C, P. 
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Neighborhood Centers in Chicago 


By JOSEPH 


The Chicago City Club held a competition about 
a year ago for a neighborhood center, suitable for an 
actual or an assumed neighborhood in Chicago, or 
adapted to some other community if the competitors 
elected. The results of this competition were noted 
in the Journal for May, 1915. The ideas advanced 
at the time and the interest aroused by the publicity 
given to the movement has resulted in a continu- 
ance of the study of the problem by one of the com- 
mittees of the Club during the past year, with the 
intention of adapting plans to specific needs and 
localities in Chicago itself. The fruit of its effort 
is now taking form in two designs for neighborhood 
centers, each of which is intended to be, when com- 
pleted, a practicable group of buildings designed to 
meet the needs of actual and existing neighborhoods. 

The two neighborhoods chosen for these studies 
afford great contrasts in both their physical and 
social aspects. The first is a district measuring 
about one mile by three-quarters of a mile in the 
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central part of Chicago—a typical tenement-house 
section occupied chiefly by laborers and_ their 
families who are of the first and second generation of 
immigrants. To this area the name “The Harrison 
Park Neighborhood” has been given. The second is 
a square mile of land in the extreme northwest part 
of the city—a typical suburban district, as yet only 
partly developed, but which is rapidly being covered 
with the heterogeneous collection of houses, apart- 
ment buildings, and shops which characterize the 
usual American suburb. To this area the name 
“The Peterson Neighborhood” has been given. 

Different as are these two neighborhoods, they 
are alike in that in neither no more than the most 
superficial thought has been taken of community life, 
nor reasonable provision been made for the growth 
or the coéperation of community institutions. These 
are distributed, or about to be distributed, as caprice 
or accident or private interest may determine, with 
no thought whatever either of social efficiency or of 
civic beauty. 

The following were members of this committee: 
E. C. Jensen, Chairman; A. B. Yoemans, Wilhelm 
Bernhard, Irving K. Pond, Herbert Hudson, Elmo 
C. Lowe, Herman V. von Holst, Jens Jensen, James 
P. Petrie, Carl Berg, William Drummond, Dwight 
Perkins, Frederick Pischel, Robert C. Spencer, Jr., 
R. F. Schuchardt, George E. Hooker. 

Each neighborhood presents opportunities for 
community organization and for the growth of com- 
munity consciousness by means of the grouping of 
its neighborhood institutions at some central point. 
In the Harrison Park Neighborhood, this opportun- 
ity is presented by the existence near the geographi- 
cal center of eighteen acres of vacant and partially 
unused land, partly under public control and upon 
which several public recreation facilities are already 
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projected; in the Peterson Neighborhood this oppor- 
tunity is presented by the fact that the major por- 
tion of the land is under the control of one man who 
has come to understand the practical advantages to 
be derived from the encouragement of local social 
solidarity. Each, therefore, appears to be ripe for a 
careful study with a view to the creation of a neigh- 
borhood center in each. 

The first concern of the committee which under- 
took the task of designing these centers was to 
inquire if there were any general principles which 
might govern the design of such centers—principles 
applicable with equal force to any neighborhood. 
They sought to determine, for example, what rela- 
tion, if any, ought to exist between the neighborhood 
center and business, traffic, and the general system 
of parks and parkways. They tried to ascertain 
what institutions ought to be included and what 
institutions could practicably be included in a 
neighborhood center; and a theoretical study was 
made of the relationships which might exist between 
the institutions themselves, both with a view toward 
their increased effectiveness and toward practical 
economy in operation and in construction. 

Careful surveys were made of the present and 
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future social development of each of the communi- 
ties, and an effort was made to foresee as far as pos- 
sible the future needs of each. The kind and the size 
of the neighborhood institutions which ought to 
exist in each was determined, so far as was possible, 
by an intimate study of their social structures. The 
designs for the centers were then made in the light 
of the general principles already developed. Each 
design is thus a practical application of broad ideas 
to specific conditions. 

It was found, for example, that the center in the 
Harrison Park Neighborhood ought to include a 
school, a library, a meeting-hall, a theater, a coffee- 
house, two gymnasia, two playgrounds, and an out- 
door meeting-place. Each of these will certainly, 
under normal conditions, come into being during the 
next decade. The problem before the committee 
was to organize them at a single center in such a 
manner as to lessen in no way the value of any one 
of them while at the same time to increase the use- 
fulness of each by giving an opportunity for inti- 
mate coéperation with all the others. In doing this, 
the committee sought to create a well-ordered and 
beautiful group which would by its existence at the 
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heart of the neighborhood give an increased interest 
to the whole and furnish, so far as a purely mechanis- 
tic device can furnish, an opportunity for social 
crystallization about this common center. 

Of course the conditions of the site, the exposures, 
the materials, the surrounding structures, were 
allowed to play their natural roles in the design of 
the centers. Thus at Harrison Park a very deep and 
wide quarry which occupied half the site was utilized 
to give a certain picturesque character both to the 
buildings and to the parks at the center. In the 








A Notable Contribution 


During the past year the Georgia Chapter has 
availed itself of an unusual opportunity to assist the 
city of Atlanta in the direction of civic improve- 
ment. Early in the year a movement was launched 
by the Chamber of Commerce for the institution of a 
permanent fair representing the interests of the 
entire southeastern states. In the early stages the 
directors of the fair sought the counsel of various 
Chapter members and as a result of their advice 
entrusted to the Chapter in a large measure the 
selection of a site, the general outlining of procedure 
and final development of an architectural and land- 
scape scheme for this institution. After several 
conferences upon the subject the members of the 
Chapter determined upon the unique method of 
instituting a competition among themselves and 
judged by themselves for the preliminary general 
plan and design of a central group—all buildings to 
be of fireproof materials. The development of this 
design was proposed to be carried out by an office 
force maintained by the Fair Association and under 
the immediate direction of the winner of this com- 
petition, who should have the benefit of conference 
and criticism from other members of the Chapter 
and particularly of a Committee of Procedure elected 
by the Chapter. This Committee was constituted 
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Peterson Neighborhood, advantage was taken of the 
existence of the Chicago canal at the heart of the 
district. In this neighborhood, which is as yet 
partially undeveloped, it was necessary to work out 
a system of streets and open spaces for the entire 
area, and the consideration of this area not merely as 
part of a larger community but also as a possible 
community in itself, was permitted to influence in 
no small measure the distribution and the arrange- 
ment of the streets. Indeed, this street arrange- 
ment, as modified by neighborhood considerations, 
formed one of the most interesting phases of the 
committee’s work. 

The efforts of these Chicago citizens in this new 
and important field are of added interest because of 
the possibility that their designs may be actually 
realized in the communities studied; and it is their 
hope that these efforts may lead to other and per- 
haps more complete studies by other citizens in 
other cities* 

*The author of this article is preparing a book, to be 
published by the City Club of Chicago, in which both of 
the neighborhood centers designed by the Chicago com- 


mittee are to be described and illustrated. Eight other 
neighborhood centers are to be similarly included. 


by the Georgia Chapter 


of two members, one of whom was to have special 
concern for the architectural features and the other 
for those of the landscape. 

It was desired by the Fair Association that an 
exhibit be held during the late fall; so that in order 
to perform the tremendous amount of work thus 
laid out for accomplishment within a few months 
there was obvious necessity for the most harmonious 
and intelligent codperation between all concerned. 
The main buildings constructed of permanent fire- 
proof materials were, however, pushed forward to a 
successful completion within the time required and 
the Fair Association was able to hold an exhibition 
as desired. Members of the Chapter served the 
Association without pay of any sort and gave as 
unsparingly of their time and advice as though they 
were receiving a commission. 

Aside from the securing of a design which should 
bear the stamp and approval of the profession locally, 
thus insuring an outcome more satisfactory than is 
often the case in public work of this sort, it is felt 
that the Chapter took a distinct step forward in the 
estimation of the public by its harmonious and gener- 
ous participation in a work of such peculiar interest. 
The example set by the Chapter in the initial stages 
of this work, it is believed, stimulated a similar 
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coéperation along many other lines and served to 
discourage a tendency that so often results in a 
greedy scramble for work on such occasions. An 
incidental result of this procedure, but none the less 
desirable, has been the establishment of a comrade- 
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ship among those most closely involved and a 
furtherance of good understanding within the 
Chapter that could scarcely have occurred through 
other means. 

Joun Rosert DILion. 


The Younger Men and the Institute 
Joint Meeting of the New York and Brooklyn Chapters 


The invitation read as follows: “The New York 
and Brooklyn Chapters extend to you an invitation 
to attend a ‘Smoker’ to be held at 126 East 75th 
Street, (the rooms of the Beaux-Arts Society) at 
8.30 p.m. on the evening of the Nineteenth of Jan- 
uary. Members of the Brooklyn and New York 
Chapters will act as hosts 

“The object is to interest the younger practising 
architects, the senior draughtsmen of the various 
offices and the senior students of architecture, in the 
purposes of the Institute as they affect the entire 
architectural profession. These purposes are not 
always understood.” 

The invitation was a good one. It brought 150 
architects, non-members of either Chapter, to the 
evening meeting, even though January is the busiest 
of months in New York City and the invitations 
were not issued far in advance. President Hunt was 
ill and Vice-President Swartwout presided, extend- 
ing a welcome on behalf of the New York Chapter, 
while Mr. Bannister echoed that welcome in the 
name of the Brooklyn Chapter. 

Mr. Magonigle, the first of the speakers, gave an 
excellent survey of the history of the Institute, its 
development, the meaning of membership in its 
body, the origin of the Competition Code, its devel- 
opment and justification in practice, how it benefits 
both the younger and the older men, together with a 
description of the standard form of program. 

“No one should stand aloof and say that the 
Competition Code is oppressive,” said Mr. Magon- 
igle, “and that he declines to surrender the right to 
enter any unregulated competition he pleases to 
waste his time on. For every time a man enters 
such competitions he cheapens the value of pro- 
fessional service and weakens by just so much the 
respect the community should have for the archi- 
tect. There is a mistaken notion among many men, 
in beginning practice, that they cannot afford to 
give up the chance of winning in some of these 
unregulated scrambles. To such men I would like 
to exhibit my fine line of gold bricks purchased in 
that market, when I was younger and before the 


days of the Code. I wish I had been a member then 
and that the Code had been in force. I would have 
been richer. I am a lot wiser. 

“T hope that everyone here (and I do not except 
Institute members) will study the Code and the 
Programme and then think—think hard. And | 
would be immensely surprised if anyone then still 
thought the Code oppressive or unfair or that it dis 
criminated in favor of anyone soever. The Code of 
Competitions means that the program shall consti- 
tute a contract between the owner, the competitors 
and the successful architect. 

“The American Institute of Architects is the 
symbol of an ideal. An ideal of fair and courteous 
dealing between brother architects. Of unselfish 
service to the community at large. An ideal of the 
dignity of this wonderful profession of ours. Of the 
nobility of art. Of consecration to usefulness and 
beauty.” 

Mr. LaFarge delightfully outlined for the younger 
men the meaning of the Canons of Ethics, saying that 
after all the Institute had merely put into definite 
form and expected its members to live up to certain 
principles of conduct which every self-respecting 
architect would agree to be right as between one 
gentleman and another, only he pointed out very 
clearly that such a fine result in establishing the 
basis of right relations between architects could never 
result from individual effort; only by joint action in 
an organization like the Institute were such things 
attainable. Mr. LaFarge then gave an excellent 
analysis of the Institute’s attitude toward civic 
questions and legislation. He spoke of certain excel- 
lent results attained in New York State by various 
Committees of the Chapters, results which could 
never have been accomplished by individual men 
or by any local group. He noted the great change 
that had come in the last ten years in the attitude 
of all Government bodies toward the architect and 
their willingness to listen to what the official repre- 
sentatives of the Institute had to say. He urged the 
young men to look forward toward joining an organ- 
ization which had for so long and would for so long 
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hereafter do what was best to make the profession of 
architecture more and more worthy and honored. 

Mr. Barber gave his point of view as to what the 
Institute had done in advancing the standing of the 
architect in the eyes of the law. He referred to the 
Schedule of Charges and showed its origin and its 
value; how and why it is recognized by the Courts, 


N 


although it is not mandatory upon the members of 


the Institute. He gave instances to illustrate prog- 
ress in the attitude of the public, the clients, toward 
architects and he ended by pointing out how every 
architect needed to be part of some great move- 
ment in his profession in order to realize the im- 
portance of something other than his own interests. 

Mr. Wade then made an interesting statement to 
the young men as to the purpose of the new State 
Registration Law and the principles that would guide 
the Board of Examiners under the Registration Act 
in carrying that act into effect. He indicated very 
clearly that the Board’s idea was that the act should 
be so used as to advance the standard of attainment 
of those who entered the practice of the profession 
and not in any way to disbar men by complicated 
examinations and restrictive prohibitions. The for- 
mal meeting was concluded by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements, Mr. Kohn, who re- 
ferred to one or two recent accomplishments of the 
Institute in the New York district, and ended by 
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outlining a plan which would in his opinion, make 
membership in the Chapters of even greater value 
to young professional men. 

From every outward indication the audience was 
immensely interested in these brief talks given by 
members of the Institute. The senior draughtsmen 
and students and indeed all the younger architects 
present asked all sorts of interesting questions dur- 
ing the hour or more of social entertainment which 
followed the speaking. Those members of the Insti- 
tute who were present were convinced of the great 
need for just this sort of meeting one or more times 
a year. Heretofore, at least in the New York dis- 
trict, no effort has been made to explain to those that 
are some day to be members of the Institute just 
what the Institute is and what it means to do. That 
the explanations were effective was evidenced by the 
fact that quite a number of the younger men, who 
are eligible, and indeed some that are not yet 
eligible, asked for application blanks so that they 
might join the Institute at once. The main object, 
of the whole meeting, however, was not to get new 
members, but to lay the foundation of a clear under- 
standing of what the Institute means to those who 
some day are to be its members. 

The meeting was arranged by the following Com- 
mittee: William P. Bannister, William Emerson, 
Arnold Kolbe, Robert D. Kohn, Chairman. 


Obituary 


Lawrence Gustav Hallberg 


Admitted to the Institute, 1884; to Fellowship, 1889. 
Died at Chicago, December 4, 1915. 


Clinton Day* 


Admitted to the Institute, 1902; to Fellowship, 1912. 
Died at Berkeley, California, January 11, 1916. 


John Bacon Hutchings* 
Admitted to the Institute, 1914. 
Died at Louisville, Kentucky, January 17, 1916. 


Fernand Parmentier* 


Admitted to the Institute, 1906; to Fellowship, 1914. 
Died at Seddul Bahr, Turkey, August 7, 1915. 


*Additional notice will appear in the March Journal. 


Institute Business 


The First Meeting of the Board of 
Directors for 1916 


A meeting of the Board was held at the Octagon 
on January 17 and 18. Present, President Mauran, 
First Vice-President LaFarge, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Medary, Secretary Fenner, Treasurer Waid, 
and Messrs. Brown, ‘Coolidge, Favrot, Lubschez, 
Sellers and Willcox. Committees were appointed 
for the ensuing year, of which the following are 
announced as complete. Others will be given in the 
March number of the Journal. 

Executive Committee-—John Lawrence Mauran, 
Ex-Officio, St. Louis; Burt L. Fenner, Ex-Officio, 
New York; D. Everett Waid, New Verk: e %:. 
Jensen, Chicago; M. B. Medary, Jr., Philadelphia. 

Judiciary Committee-—Walter Cook, Chairman, 
New York; C. A. Coolidge, Boston; W. R. B. Will- 
cox, Seattle. 

Board of Examiners.—Frank C. Baldwin, Chair- 
man, Fredericksburg; T. J. D. Fuller, Washington; 
E. W. Donn, Jr., Washington. 

Institute Publications—For one year; Frank C. 
Baldwin, Fredericksburg; C. Grant LaFarge, New 
York. For two years; C. L. Borie, Jr., Philadelphia; 
H. Van Buren Magonigle, New York. For three 
years: Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha; William Emer- 
son, New York. 

Delayed acceptances of appointment make it 
impossible to complete the list of committees. It 
will appear in the March Journal, together with a 
full account of the Board meeting. 


The following members have been admitted to the 
Institute. 

Name. Oflice. Chapter. 
Henry H. Braun, New York City. Brooklyn. 
William J. Dilthey, New York City. Brooklyn. 
J. Edwin Hopkins, New York City. Brooklyn. 
Henry A. Koelble, New York City. Brooklyn. 
H. Lincoln Rogers, New York City. Brooklyn. 
Morrell Smith, Far Rockaway. Brooklyn. 
George H. Streeton, New York City. Brooklyn. 
D. H. Burnham II, Chicago. Illinois. 
Hubert Burnham, Chicago, Illinois. 
George Wallace Carr, Chicago. Illinois. 
Emery Stanford Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
Henry K. Holsman, Chicago. ILinois. 
Ira Wilson Hoover, Chicago. Illinois. 
Jos. W. McCarthy, r¢ chicago. Illinois. 
John A. Nyden, Chicago. Illinois. 
Edward A. Renwick, Chicago. Illinois. 
Argyle E. Robinson, Chicago. Illinois. 
H. F. Brevoort Stevens, Chicago. Illinois. 
John S. Van Bergen, Oak Park. Illinois. 


—— ts 

H. S. Bill, 

Cart ‘Henry Boller, 
Frederick C. Gunn, 
Selby H. Kurfiss, 
Arthur S. Keene, 
Albert S. Owen, 
Charles H. Payson, 
William W. Rose 
William H. Saylor, 
John Van Brunt, 
Courtlandt Van Brunt, 
L. G. Wilson 
Albert C. Wiser, 


Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 


Kansas C ity. 


Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 


Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 
Kansas City. 


Dalton J. Von Schneider, Detroit. Michigan. 

George H. Bickley, Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
John Irvin Bright, Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
Edmund Beaman Gilc hrist, Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 
John F. Harbeson, a Philadelphia. 
George S. Idell, Mt. Airy. Philadelphia. 
Henry Bartol Register, Haverford. Philadelphia. 
Arthur Shrigley, Philadelphia. Philadelphia. 


Marmaduke Tilden, Jr., 


Roman Stucco Work 


Stucco, as a building material, has played an 
important part in the architectural history of Italy. 
The ancient and Renaissance architects thoroughly 
understood its practical and ornamental value, both 
for exterior and interior purposes. Favored by a 
temperate climate and an abundant supply of ma- 
terial, the traditions of its use have become so 
intimately connected with Italian construction that 
even in our day the most conspicuous building 
material in Italy is stucco, and the master mechanics 
in this field, all the world over, are Italians. 

The well-preserved examples of ancient stucco 
work that have come down to us attest the thorough 
understanding of this material in Italy centuries 
before our era. Let us take as an example the small 
Pompeian bedroom shown in the drawing. It is 
lined with a stucco so durable that, though over 
2,000 years old, the details are as sharp and clean 
cut as the day they were run; and undoubtedly, had 


Jenkintown. 


Philadelphia, 


it not been for the violence of man and nature, this 
and many other examples of stucco work (commonly 


known as a 


“e 
temporary 


existed until today practically intact. 
a comparison of these details with those in stone of 
the same period, shows that the ancient workmen 
fully realized the nature of material in which they 


were working. 


material”) would have 
Furthermore, 


This room is an interesting illustration of the 
period of transition from Greek to Roman art. It 


was built in the period of Pompeian history, just 
prior to the Roman colonization; here we see the 
last phase of decadent Hellenic art mixed with 
the prevailing taste of Alexandria and the East. 
Though lacking in the delicacy and vigor of the 
Greek religious examples which were their source, 
the details of this room still manifest fine Greek feel- 
ing untouched by the stamp of Imperial Rome. 
The room is also interesting as belonging to the 
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first period of Pompeian wall-painting; the blocks 
in slight relief were painted with different colors in 
imitation of slabs of marble incrustation. As times 
changed and Roman extravagance supplanted the 
simpler Greek tastes, these slabs were replaced by 
representations of other architectural details, such 
as columns or pediments, which in turn developed 
into the most fantastic designs imaginable. 

Thus, in the period to which this room belongs, 
we see the beginning of that intimate relation be- 
tween stucco and wall decoration in Italy which is 
one of the fundamental technicalities of Roman and 
Italian art. Out of it grew those noble fresco paint- 
ings which the greatest painters of the Renaissance 
brought to such extraordinary perfection. It may 
be safely asserted that Italy has developed the art 
of stucco work as has no other country. 

The exact materials used, and the methods of plas- 
tering and applying the colors are matters open to 
some controversy. Information on the subject is 
gained by examining the remains, by study of classic 
writers, and by comparing the methods and works 
of Italians in Renaissance and modern times. 

The writings of classic authors agree in many 
respects with the evidence obtained from examina- 
tion of the remains. The method in general was to 
apply two or more coats of rough sand mortar, then 
coats of powdered marble mortar, on which the color 
was painted while the plaster was still wet. This was 
followed by a thorough polishing usually with a 
coat of wax for preservation. 

The method according to Vitruvius was 
in hand the vaults first—as follows: 

1. A “rendering” coat. 

2. Layers of sand mortar. 

3. A polishing with powdered marble. 

Next the “impost” moldings were set in place, 
which were apparently run separately, or, if orna- 
mented, cast in molds. Regarding moldings he gives 
valuable advice even to designers in stucco of today: 
“to beware of the ancient scheme, for in their 
moldings the soflits overhang very heavily and are 
dangerous.” 

The walls were finished as follows: 

1. A very rough “rendering” coat, followed, when 
“pretty dry” by: 

2. Three coats of sand mortar, each applied 
after the preceding one was fairly dry. 

3. A coat of powdered marble mortar, which, 
when dry, was followed by a coat of finer marble 
mortar, well rubbed down. This in turn was suc- 
ceeded by a coat of still finer marble mortar. 

4. Application of color while the last coat was 
still wet. 

5. A thorough working with polishing instru- 
ments. 

In Greece, he adds, they also “construct a mortar 


to take 
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trough, mix the lime and sand in it, bring on a gang 
of men, and beat the stuff with wooden beetles and 
do not use it till it has been thus thoroughly worked.” 

Vitruvius does not state clearly the exact com- 
position of ancient stucco. From Renaissance times 
till today, the best stucco has been made of well- 
slaked lime and marble dust or carbonate of com- 
mon lime. Plaster of paris was sometimes added to 
make the modeling easier. But the ancients cer- 
tainly did not use these stuccos in exposed places, 
as such work would have soon gone to pieces. Two 
kinds of compositions have come down to us; one 
very hard with sharp, decorative details, the other 
softer and with a decided tendency to change into a 
white powder similar to plaster of paris. 

There are two varieties of the hard plaster. The 
first of these is very malleable and composed as 
follows: 

1. Lime. 

2. Marble dust (with or without dust of car- 
bonate of lime). 

3. A kind of chalk found near the town of 
Paratonium in northern Africa (not obtainable 
today). Vitruvius tells us something about the second 
variety, for he states that the best plaster contains 
fairly large, glistening crystals, which “are not to be 
had in every place.” These crystals have been found 
to be a composition of carbonate of lime which is a 
crystalline stone known as calcite spartica CaCOs) 
found in and around Tivoli (Monte Catillo). This 
calcite, or ““Ghiaccione,” as it is commonly known 
in Tivoli, was undoubtedly the element which made 
a good deal or Roman stucco so extremely hard and 
durable. As may be said also of pozzolana, which 
the Romans used as a cement for constructing their 
concrete vaults, this crystalline cementing material 
was one of the principal factors in determining that 
style of architecture called Roman. 

The Renaissance builders and decorators, who 
went to the classic marble fragments and stucco 
walls for their motives of design, also investigated 
the methods and materials of construction of the 
ancient stucco decorators. Especially Giovanni da 
Udine, who is responsible for the vaults of the Villa 
Madama, made great efforts to determine the resist- 
ing properties of Roman stucco; and it is reasonable 
to believe that one who became master of arabesque 
decoration in the classic fashion, should have also 
followed many of the other methods of the ancient 
stucco workers just as faithfully. In the method of 
applying the design, an examination of classic and 
Renaissance* walls shows the methods to be prac- 

*Scaffolding has been erected recently for repairs in 
the Villa Madama, and it has been possible to examine 
the decorated vaults at close range. There, where the 
ornainent had scaled off, the background color was found 
beneath; in other places, on the other hand, it was obvious 


that some of its colors had been applied while the plaster 
was still wet. 
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tically identical. In ancient times the wall was ing both wax and wall, the painter irons out the 
decorated as follows: irregularities of the wax. Finally, with acandle in one 
1. A water solution of the color to serve as a hand anda linen cloth in the other, he rubs the wall 
background, applied while the last coat of plaster down.” 
was still wet. Although Italy of today has not kept up the 
2. The wall was divided into panels, leaving the craft of true fresco painting to any great degree, she 
principal pictures for more skilled painters. The _ still produces the best stucco and plaster work in the 
drawings were then applied to the wall and trans- world. The following is a good three-coat plaster 
ferred by a sharp-pointed instrument. work as recommended by an Italian professor now 
3. The ornaments were then painted on the back- restoring Correggio’s frescos in the dome of the 
‘ground. This is easily proved by examining old Cathedral at Parma. 


stucco work, where one finds that the ornament First coat.—One and one-half parts Pozzolana, 

scales off readily, leaving the color of the back- one part old lime (slaked at least two years). 

ground beneath. Second coat.—One part old lime, two parts sharp 
4. The entire wall was given an encaustic treat- river sand (well washed and screened). 

ment to preserve it. According to Vitruvius the Third coat.—-One part old lime, two parts cal- 


process was the following: “When the painting is cium carbonate, or “Ghiaccione.” 
finished and the colors dry, the painter spreads over Wituam J. H. Houcu. 


the plaster molten wax mixed with a little oil; and Fellow in Architecture, American Academy in Rome. 
afterward, with a hollow iron filled with coals, heat- 


The Forum 
Means and Ends in Photography 


In recent numbers of the Journal, there have  tradiction of the old saying, the means must justify 
appeared illustrations of certain subjects, photo- the end, and in reviewing these pictures, one at once 
graphs of unusual merit which could not fail to begins to question the means that produced them. 
attract special attention. Certainly they have The photographer was undoubtedly aiming at some 
drawn that of one who feels their charm without sort of ultimate success, but apparently through 
possessing the knowledge of either technical or a survival-of-the-fittest plan. His method appears to 
chemical photography, and who, quite uncertain of — have been to take many pictures and then to choose 
being either rash or wise, here chronicles his im- those that which through a little over- or under- 
pressions, for after all, is not art a message to exposure gave the dreamy effects of early dawn, or 
humanity and not merely a cipher communication — twilight, or the sharp contrast of light and shadow, 
between the brotherhoods of certain classes, cliques, or striking impressionistic results. I suspect much 
or professions? Moreover, I judge it is to the Iay- of their softness and tone effects were produced by 
man that the Journal makes its gracious offering, or the trick of taking them very small and afterward 
how otherwise can it become a great, educative, enlarging them. Nevertheless, they are lovely, if 
representative, national voice? not altogether “honest,” and his “means” must 

The photographs under consideration are nearly almost be approved, if not wholly justified, in his 
all pictorially interesting, greatly increasing the charming results. 
attractiveness of the Journal, and I here salute them In considering those photographs which achieve 
with the hope that the colors of my flag shall not be success by intention, I seem to feel the photog- 
considered belligerent. I find myself, however, rapher’s joy in choosing his subjects; his discriminat- 
intuitively dividing them into two classes—those _ ing selection; his anticipation of the result; his deter- 
that appear to reach success by accident, and those mination from the start to produce, in each instance, 
that achieve it by intention. In the first class are a beautiful composition,—every shadow, every 
those photographs, superlatively lovely in their _ reflection, every mass, and every line being most 
softness and atmospheric charm and pastel-like carefully considered, thus demonstrating that even 
texture, which affect one as does the touch of velvet, in photography art is selective and largely construc- 
when one likes it, and yet even then, bringing tive, not merely imitative, nor alone dependent 
another questioning, conflicting feeling that chal- upon chance. 
lenges complete enjoyment, for of a certainty, in con- Possibly in photography science plays as great a 
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part as art, and who can define their boundaries, 
although it was Turgenieff, I believe, who separated 
them by saying it was “more difficult to arrive at the 
canons of art than the laws of science.” It is all 
very conflicting and confusing to the layman, when 
he attempts to analyze and translate his opinions. 
Yet impressions are received, and perhaps they, 
too, as in this instance, like the photographs they 
receive them from, must become negative before they 
become positive, as if it were a necessary process 
through which one passes to development and knowl- 


edge,—perchance a little verification that second 
thoughts are best; and while someone has said 
that “reflection is to be feared if it destroys the 
power of intuition;” I have wondered if intuition 
were not in a measure trained by the experience of 
reflection. 

It is altogether insignificant that one is tempted 
into these bypaths of soliloquy, and if one wanders 
afar, is it not in search of a hand to guide—such a 
hand as | fancy the Journal extends to the layman 
and for which he would gladly reach.—lI1. F. C. 


Book Reviews 


Remodelled Farmhouses. By Marv H. 
Northend. 264 pages, illustrated. ‘6x9% inches’ 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1915. $5 net. 

Many old farmhouses of New England, often 
consisting of accretions about an original humble 
nucleus, are nowadays again enlarged and indeed 
often totally transformed. In ‘‘Remodelled Farm- 
houses,” the author, Miss Northend, selects twenty- 
three of these houses, all of wood. 

The successful bargain-hunter in real estate hav- 
ing found his quarry in the shape of one of those 
typical neglected structures which are to be seen in 
nearly every New England landscape, has had 
the entertainment of unearthing local history that 
sheds light on the fabric. The process of altering 
has apparently been as interesting to the owners as 
the results achieved are homelike and satisfactory. 
Hidden under many layers of wall-paper or paint he 
discovers fine wood detail, often the work of 
ship-carpenters and carvers executed in their out- 
of-season days, false fronts that concealed spacious 
fireplaces have been removed, secret cupboards 
unearthed, walls whitened that were smoked or 
defaced, wood paneling cleaned, and ceilings beamed 
anew. 

The enlargement in most cases has been con- 
scientiously done by merely extending the lines of 
the original. Additions subserving those lines are 
properly unrecognizable. Conversely, the more 
architectural character is obtained the greater vio- 
lence is done to the original buildings. In the light of 
alterations,—-and such is the fundamental idea of 
the book,—the performances are successful in pro- 
portion as the owner or architect has suppressed his 
personality, and made the new work as unconscious 
and unambitious as the old. In former days the 
utmost space was to be gained at the least expense. 
This is a condition hardy conducive to architectural 
effect. In fact, the present book appeals more to the 
amateur than to the architect. He who would 


acquire an old landmark and transform it for his 
own use may be stimulated by the book. Whoever 
secks ideas upon reproducing a simple interior of 
Colonial character will be greatly aided by its 
pages. Useful information the volume gives upon 
furnishing, upon appropriate wall-papers, and the 
colors and kinds of effective fabrics for hangings. 
Herpert C. Wise. 


The Art of Landscape Architecture. 
By Samuel Parsons. G. P. Sons. 


Putnam’s 
93.50 net. 


No book in which the major part of the subject 
matter is quoted from other authors, and merely 
interpolated in a running comment by the author 
proper, can carry as sustained an interest as where 
the main thread of the subject is from the writer’s 
own pen. Mr. Samuel Parsons’ “Art of Landscape 
Architecture” suffers from this handicap. The 
familiarity of the author with his subject, were this 
at any time in question, is amply indicated by the 
wealth of material from which his quotations are 
made, but this hardly suffices; the reader would 
receive a much clearer understanding of the ideas 
expressed had Mr. Parsons condensed them in_ his 
own words, or frankly expressed his personal beliefs 
instead of merely producing a frame for the thoughts 
of others. 

The introduction, instead of clarifying the pur- 
pose of the book, leaves the reader with no more 
definite an idea of where he is going or how he is to 
get there than if he were involved in one of those 
famous labyrinths that characterized the gardens of 
the Renaissance, so great a variety of paths are 
suggested, leading in such divergent directions. 

The individual chapters, while confused by the 
objections stated above, nevertheless contain matter 
of great interest. No lay reader could fail to be im- 
pressed by the wealth of possibilities unfolded to 
him in the chapter on ““The Laying out of an Estate,” 
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he would at the same time achieve a wholesome 
respect for the large supply of time and cash that 
should be at his disposal before such results as are 
therein outlined can possibly be accomplished. 
Practical suggestions as to the treatment and im- 
provement of the soil are frequently to be found; the 
chapter on “Grass Spaces” being noticeable in this 
respect. It derives special value not only from these 
suggestions, but from the fact that they are the 
result of the writer’s own experience, expressed with 
a freedom from technical terms which makes them 
doubly welcome. 

That the landscape architect realizes the neces- 
sity for, and recognizes the value of, intelligent 
coéperation with his client, if the best results are to 
be obtained, is evidently the author’s conviction, 
and equally must be the belief of every architect 
who keeps the highest professional standards in 
mind and is not so engrossed by his own conceptions 
as to lose sight of the owner’s interest. 

For the collector and specialist the book has 
unquestioned value, as the different chapters are 
well illustrated and the entire volume carefully 
indexed, but for the student or professional it 
would be much more pertinent if Mr. Parson had 
given more generously of his own large experience 
and made merely passing references to those authors 
whose writings form so large a part of the substance 
of the book. WILLIAM EMERSON. 


Individuality. By Charles Francis Annesley 
Voysey. And published by Chapman and Hall, 
Ltd., London. 1915. 

The above is stamped on the cover of the book in 
hand and appears duplicated upon its title page. 
The presence of the conjunction is indicative and 
invites a criticism. It is not a captious criticism, 
bearing as it does on the literary style and on the 
presentation of the thought throughout a book in 
which the conclusions rarely follow the premises, and 
where words are set down rather for an effect on the 
ear than for an appeal to the mind. Let me quote 
the preface: “I have written these chapters in the 
earnest hope of encouraging my fellow-men to believe 
and feel the creative spirit within each and every- 
one, which while stimulating thought leads on to 
mutual sympathy and true union. And so through 
the working of natural laws, we come to create that 
beauty which draws us onward and upward.” 

“And so through,” etc.,—you follow the sequence! 

Mr. Voysey could hardly have conceived and 
carried into execution his many charming designs 
had he not done some real thinking, and some real 
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thoughts are clearly expressed in this little work; 
but these same thoughts have been better expressed 
by others who at the same time have woven them 
integrally into the general fabric and have not left 
them in air as non sequitur. The argument of the 
book is for individualism as against collectivism, a 
term which Mr. Voysey used apparently to include 
plutocracy, democracy, aristocracy, socialism, com- 
munism, and the like; and yet, individuality leads 
to mutual understanding, “sympathy and true 
union!” Individualism is virtue by whomever prac- 
tised, collectivism in any forma vice. And yet, again 
war is a developer of the higher virtues. ‘Though 
the idea of an army is collective in its inception, in 
its working it is very individualistic!” You follow 
the logic—it goes with the author’s wish. 

Too often it is apparent in the book that the 
author’s mind and the proof-reader’s eye are off at 
the same time on some excursion. How otherwise 
does one account for “the influence of the master’s 
personality silently and insiduously cultivating the 
moral sense of his pupil!” The ear wrote that line— 
not the mind. The chapter “On the Practical 
Application of Ethical Ideas” contains many good 
thoughts and much bad punctuation, while “‘vaulted 
isles,” whatever they may be, get mixed up with 
pointed arches. It is no pleasure thus to bestow 
criticism when the reviewer feels that down deep in 
the heart of the author there rests an idea with 
which one might well be in sympathy; an idea which 
was calling for definite and lucid expression. Per- 
haps this book was hastily written and prematurely 
published. IrvinG K. Ponp. 


Manchester School of Architecture, 
Sketch Book No. I. 


& Co., New York. $4. 


Longmans, Green 


This portfolio presents measured drawings of 


Manchester’s (England) Old Town Hall, which is or 
was, for it has been demolished to make way for a 
larger building, a well-planned building, designed 
in response to the interest in Hellenic architecture 


aroused by Stuart & Revett’s “Antiquities of 


Athens.” In consequence, the building has a dis- 
tinct archeological character. 

The drawings are the work of students of the 
University of Manchester—sober, serious work, 
admirably done. Their excellency recommends 
them to our own schools of architecture as examples 
to be followed. 

Wacrer D. Brair. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT THE CONVENTION OF THE INSTITUTE 
University of Pennsylvania, Stewardson Scholarship, Special Judgment. A Memorial Auditorium. 
Second Medal, Wilmer B. Rabenold 





News 


A Competition in Miami, Florida 


Some few months ago, the Secretary of the Insti- 
tute received a letter from Mr. H. G. Ralston, of 
Miami, Florida, asking how best to conduct a com- 
petition for a new City Hospital. As a result, Mr. 
Charles A. Favrot, of New Orleans, a Director of the 
Institute, and Mr. W. J. Sayward, Secretary of the 
Georgia Chapter, offered their services as jurors, 
without compensation, and a compctition was con- 
ducted in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Institute. 

Recently, in reply to a letter from the Secretary 
in which he expressed the Board’s pleasure that a 
city in which the Institute was not represented 
should still recognize it as the advisor in a matter 
of this kind, Mr. Ralston wrote as follows: 

“I was very much gratified to receive your recent 
letter, stating that Mr. Favrot of New Orleans had 
made a report to your Directors concerning the 
Miami Hospital competition. Speaking for the city 
at large, as well as for myself, I desire to convey to 
your body, through you, our appreciation of your 
praise and good wishes. 

We were glad to have been able to hold a com- 
petition of this sort, and believe that it has certainly 
done some good locally. Already the architects are 
asking for the same sort of competition on other 
municipal improvements, and we believe that the 
example set will be beneficial.” 

The story of this competition is a perfect example 
of the equitable conduct of a competition for which 
every honest architect contends,—-and which the 
Institute has succeeded in establishing wherever 
men love fair play. 


American Academy in Rome 


School of Classical Studies 


Annual Competitions for Fellowships 


‘The following Fellowships will be awarded: 

A Fellowship of the value of $1,000 a year for 
one year. 

A Fellowship of the value of $1,000 a year for 
two years. 

The awards are made on competitions which are 
open to all unmarried citizens of the United States, 
who comply with the regulations of the Academy. 

All persons desiring to compete for a Fellowship 
must fill in a form of application, which will be fur- 
nished by the Secretary of the Academy upon re- 
quest, and file the same with the Secretary not later 
than March,1, together with such letters of refer- 


Notes 


ence and other documents or evidence as they may 
desire to submit. Application and papers must be 
submitted in triplicate. 
C. Grant LaFarce, Secretary 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


The Big “fA” in Art 


On the subject of war memorials, Prof. W. R. 
Lethaby has the following to say in The Builder: 

“This is a movement which should go forward 
very gently and slowly, and should attempt nothing 
revolutionary. There are a great many people who, 
the moment the word ‘art’ is mentioned, regard it as 
something altogether dissociated from everyday life. 
The word has a very big A, is to do entirely with 
picture galleries and, in some degree, they think, 
with cold, classical things which can have nothing 
to do with domestic life. That is a misconception 
which should be removed at all costs. Call it 
‘tidiness’ or ‘order,’ and you get the real appreciation 
of the word. London, and indeed most great towns, 
want tidying up and making more orderly. In doing 
that you beautify them, make them more artistic 
and congenial to the best work, the best health, and 
the happiness of all.” 


The Practical Contribution of 
the Architect 


In a recent number of the “Real Estate Maga- 
zine,” Mr. L. Ward Price, Secretary of the Robert 
E. Farley Organization, Westchester County, New 
York, contributed a brief article on the value of 
good architecture in suburban communities, which 
is so full of plain commonsense and building wisdom 
that we regret it cannot be made more widely known. 
Emphasizing the need for good architecture in the 
country as being of even greater importance than in 
the city, he invites attention to the waste, disap- 
pointment, depreciation and general decline in 
values which always follow the haphazard building 
operation. In relating the esthetic value of the house 
to its property worth, he never loses sight of the 
great practical value of the architect as the safe- 
guard to the owner. “A house which has been 
created by a good architect is easily worth the archi- 
tect’s fees in superior trim alone,” says Mr. Price. 
At first sight this statement would seem extravagant 
to the prospective builder of a small house. A year’s 
experience with the poor trim and the necessity of 
sale would demonstrate the soundness of Mr. 
Price’s contention. 
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A FREE COURSE in Architectural Designs 


Conducted by the Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects and 


Free Courses in Sculpture and Painting 
in their Application to Architecture 


Under the joint direction of the Society of Beaux-Arts Architects, 
the National Sculpture Society and the Mural Painters. 


Architectural Design 
Ornamental Modeling 


Sculpture 
Mural Painting 


These courses are modeled on the principles of teaching of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of Paris, and are intended for the instruction of students 
of Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, and of apprentices and work- 
men in the artistic trades allied to Architecture. Any course may be 
entered at any time during the year. The courses in Architecture 
and Painting may be done outside of New York City. For the 


courses in Sculpture and Ornamental Modeling the Society maintains 
its Sculpture Studio in its building, in New York City. 

For Circulars of Information concerning any of the above courses, 
apply to Mr. Charles Morrison, Secretary, Building of the Society of } 
Beaux-Arts Architects, 126 East 75th St., New York City. | 
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HE combination of bright Atlantic 
faience colors with an unglazed 


silver gray is an unusual and very 
successful use for Atlantic Terra Cotta. 


Atlantic Gray No. 115 is the basic color in the example 
illustrated. In the background of the modeled ornament 
of the lower part the color is light blue, the rosettes are 
dark ivory, and in the upper part green leaves alternate 
with gray. 

The color glazes are slightly lustrous, as indicated by 
the high lights; not brilliant enough to be gaudy but with 
sufficient life to prevent dry, dead monotony. 

Atlantic Terra Cotta made for the interior of the Post Office at Mobile, Alabama, 


designed in the office of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department. In 
addition to gray, cream, ivory, green and three shades of blue were used. 
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We shall be glad to send a Terra Cotta piece like 
the one illustrated to any Architect who is interested. 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. 
1170 Broadway, New York 


Copyright, 1916, Atlantic ‘Terra Cotta Co. 
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Society of Beaux-Arts Architects 


Official Notification of Awards—Judgment of February 1, 1916 


Class “B,” Second Analytique 


Jurv of Award.—F. 1H. Bosworth, Jr., W. Lamb, 
F. B. Hoffman, Jr., F. Haskell, F. C. Hirons, G. A. 
Licht, W. A. Boring, W. N. Taylor, H. W. Corbett, 
H. L. Shay, W. H. Beers, Mr. Stout. 

Program.—‘A Minor Doorway not over 5’ 0”” in 
width in a High Prison Wall.” 

Critictsm.—While the Jury felt that the projets 
submitted, not only in this, but in all analytique 
competitions should have a character appropriate 
to the subject, it is of far greater importance that 
they should be carefully studied as to proportion, 
detail and presentation, the importance of these 
being in the order named; appropriate character 
should be acquired without the sacrifice of the other 
three qualities. Many of the projets submitted 
were faulty in that they were not carefully studied 
as doorways, too much effort being expended by 
the competitors in endeavoring to express the char- 
acter of a prison. 

Number of drawings submitted.— 172. 

Awards.—First Mention Placed—J. F. Deniff, 
Atelier Corbett, New York City; F. Knecht, Atelier 
Hirons, New York City; F. Harper, T-Square Club, 
Philadelphia. 

First Mention.—E. Weston, Jr., Atelier Allison, 
Los Angeles Architectural Club; W. F. Kussin, 
Atelier Corbett, New York City; M. B. Garber and 
O. Wilkins, Carnegie Institute of Technology; W. 
H. Bond, Jr. and A. Von Osthoff, Atelier Hirons, 
New York City; J. L. Baker, Atelier Wynkoop, New 
York City. 


Class “B,”’ Second Projet 


Jury of Award.—F. A. Godley, C. L. Lawrence, 
J. O. Post, P. A. Cusachs, A. Ware, Mr. Burnham, 
H. Sedgwick, Lloyd Warren, Mr. Lear, D. D. Elling- 
ton. 

Program.-“‘A Supreme Courtroom for the use 
of the Criminal Branch.” 

Criticism.—The Jury felt that the projets as a 
whole showed a lack of appreciation of the difference 
between interior and exterior architecture or the ex- 
pression of any definite character in the design. Many 
of the drawings were nicely proportioned and well 
studied but were poorly considered and often the 
two sections presented were wanting in unity, the 
student having forgotten that the design of the four 
sides of a room must present a unity and sequence 
even more pronounced than that in the four facades 
of a building. Very few of the drawings showed the 
dignity that should typify a courtroom. Many of the 
competitors overlooked the fact that a Criminal 
Courtroom was called for in the program and the 
plans were not studied with the requirements of 
such a courtroom in mind. 

Number of drawings submitted.—110. 

Awards.—First Mention Placed.—G. Nordheim, 
Atelier Columbia University; J. Siegel, A. Skogse 
and F. I. McCathern, Atelier Hirons, New York 
City. 

First Mention.—T. G. Walsh, Boston Architec- 
tural Club; H. A. Topp, Cornell University; G. L. 
Long, Carnegie Institute of Technology; A. Ebbecke 
and J. L. Newman, Atelier Columbia University 
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SECOND Proset.—SvUPREME CoURTROOM.—First Mention Placed 
F. I. MecCathern, Atelier Hirons, New York City 
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